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The teacher who cannot bring his lJesson-teaching | 
within the lesson hour, so far fails in his work as a} 


good teacher. The ability to keep within due limits 
is one of the prime qualifications of a good teacher. 


It is no credit to a man to have so much to teach that | 


he leaves the last half of his lesson untaught. 

There is no more effective method of teaching, 
than a good example. There is no surer way of 
making clear what you would teach, than by using a 
good illustration. Dr. Chambers has a lesson for 
every Sunday-school teacher, and a lesson which 
every Sunday-school teacher can take the meaning 
of, in his pleasant sketch of “ A Model Sunday-school 
Teacher.” 


Any one who has had occasion to hunt for a concise 
and comprehensive exhibit of the truth concerning 
the Baal of the ancients, knows that there is a re- 
markable lack in this very line. The 
eyclopedias, both American and European, are 
peculjarly deficient or unsatisfactory at this point. 
Yet the prominence given, in the Old Testament, to 
the subject of Baal and Baal worship, make it impor- 
tant for every intelligent Bible student to have some 
knowledge on this point. It is, therefore, with pecu- 


ordinary 


liar satisfaction, that we lay before our readers the 


| power. 


el 


article on “ Jehovah and Baal,” as prepared for them 
by Professor Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, 


| whose special fitness for this important service is newly 


evidenced in his work as here presented. 


Now and then a man finds himself called to strug- 


| gle with the rushing rapids of a sweeping torrent, that 


he must breast successfully—or perish. It is a fear- 
ful conflict at the best. If he is there at the call of 
duty, or under the pressure of circumstances beyond 
his own control, he can look for help above all human 
Then it is that his Father’s promise sounds 
assuringly in his ear: “ When thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee; and through the riv- 
ers they shall not overflow thee.” But if one can 


keep away from such a torrent without neglect of | 
duty, he should be glad to do it. Even to the most 
favored One the warning comes, “ ‘Thou shalt not 
| tempt the Lord thy God.” 
| deliverance to one who rushes into danger needlessly 
| and with presumption. 


There is no promise of 


The power of Niagara does 
The rapids 
| above Niagara are less deceitful and Jess dangerous 
| than the on-flowing current of moderate drinking. 
| | He who leaves the firm shore of total abstinence is 
in the rapids above the fall. He may continue to 
breast the stream: “ With God all things are pos- 
| sible.” But, after all, what business has he there? 
| « Lord, lead us not into temptation.” 


| not equal the power of intemperance. 


If one were asked what the “ duty ” is, which more 
than any other is dinned into the ears of young and 
old, he would probably not be far from the truth if 
he replied, The duty of “ getting on in the world.” 
In this hurrying life, the humbler virtues are sadly 
apt to get crowded out of sight ; and he is most likely 
to be regarded as the successful man who pushes and 
scrambles, and who gets for himself all that he can 
get. But once in a while it is well to remind our- 
selves—if we do not always remember it—that there 
are higher duties than the so-called duty of getting on 
in the world, and that there is something better than 
getting the best for ourselves. “Seekest thou great 
things for thyself? ””—it is the message of Jehovah to 
Baruch, who had been lamenting his own ruined 
prospects in his ruined country—“ seek them not . . 
But thy life will I give unto thee for a prey in all 
places whither thou goest.” Better than all the selfish 
enterprise and cleverness which men are wont to 
praise, and which men are apt to strive for, is the 
quiet spirit which recognizes life as a gift from God, 
to be used as God directs; and which seeks no great 
thing for one’s self, knowing that what God gives 
is for each one the best and the greatest of bless- 
ings. To do good to others is better than to do good 
to one’s self; and simply and cheerfully to do the 
will of God is better than either. 











| It is a common mistake to suppose that the teach- 
| ing of Jesus concerning the deceitfulness and the 
hindrances of riches, was an utterly new idea among 
men; that the lesson of the New Testament was, in 
this respect, in direct contrast with the lesson of the 
| Old—which showed Solomon and Job and Abraham 


In the Old Testament as in the New, the peculiar 
emptiness of riches, and the peculiar temptations and 
dangers of wealth, were repeatedly declared and em- 





phasized. “There is a sore evil which I have seen 
under the sun,” said the wise man, “ namely, riches 
kept for the owners thereof to their hurt.” “ He that 
loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver ; nor he 
that loveth abundance with increase. This is also 
vanity.” “ Behold these are the ungodly, who pros- 
per in the world ; they increase in riches,” was the 
declaration of the Psalmist ; and the prayer of Agur 
was that he might not have riches, lest they should 
stand between him and a child-like dependence on 
God. Nor is this sense of the dangerous influence of 
gold confined to the religion of the Bible. In ancient 
Egypt “ Nub,” or “ gold,” was another name for Set, 
or Typhon, the god of evil influences. A prominent 
Egyptologist, remarking on this fact, says: “It is a 
very remarkable phenomenon that in Oriental ideas 
from the times of the highest. antiquity the curse of 
the Typhonic deities adheres to gold. According to 
a Greek tradition, at the sacrificial feast of Helios 
the worshipers of the god were directed to carry no 
gold about their persons, just as in the present day 
the followers of Muhammad take off all gold trinkets 
before they say the appointed prayers.” (Just here 
is where the average Muhammadan is not like the 
average Christian ; as witness the fashionable church- 
goer’s adornments. Another triumph of Christianity !) 
In the Chinese joss-houses, also, the patron divinity of 
riches is given the lowest place in the multitudinous 
array ; and those who worship him must go down in 
the dust and in an out-of-the-way corner to beseech 
his assistance. Yet the Lord taught his people that 
the silver and gold were his ; and he commanded that 
the very ark of the covenant should be overlaid with 
pure gold. He invited the bringing of gold into his 
house as an offering to him, and he promised to recog- 
nize and reward the use of it in his service. This is 
the idea of consecrated riches; a very popular idea— 
in phrase—among Christians who have set themselves 
to the gathering of riches for their own benefit, and the 
benefit of their children. “Consecrated riches” is 
a very good phrase ; but what do you think that term 
means ? 





THE LITTLES ARE THE LARGER. 


It is not merely that the littles have their place 
and part in making up the larger ; everybody admits 
that: but it is that, in a sense, the littles are in 
themselves the larger ; not everybody recognizes that 
as a truth. 

It is the thin edge of the blade that does the cut- 
ting. Not in the massive hilt, but in the attenuated 
point, of the dagger, lies the danger of that weapon. 
Old soldiers have no such fear of heavy artillery, as 
of light infantry. They do not dread the ponderous 
round shot, or the shrieking Parrott shell, as they do 
the hissing bullet that pierces the air, and the tissues 
of life, like a flying needle. It is said that the cost 
of the fences in America is greater in the aggregate 





as the possessors of large wealth by the Divine favor. | 


'than the cost of the buildings. It is certainly the 
case that the smaller items exceed in amount the 
larger ones in every man’s cash account. And when 
it comes to the troubles and worries of life, who will 

_say that it is the great things rather than the little 

ones which make up his daily burden, and that cost 

_ him his keenest heart-pangs ? 

All great discoveries are made through observing 
the little things rather than the larger ones. It is 
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the man who watches the swinging lamp, or the fall- 
ing apple, or the flying kite, or the twitching muscles 
of the frog, or the convulsive lifting of the kettle- 
cover, or who pores in study over the lenses of 
the microscope, who brings to light new forces in 
nature, and new helps to toil, and to power, and to 
health. More has been learned concerning the material 
universe beyond our globe, by the examination of the 
single rays of light from the distant orbs, under the 
scrutiny of the spectroscope, than by all the survey of 
the vast orbs themselves in the limitless sweep of the 
telescope. And the great scholar in any sphere always 


shows his greatness rather in his new uplifting of an | 


overlooked little in his realm of research, than in his 
setting in a new light the great truths which even an 
untrained eye could see, and an unskilled mind could 
recognize the meaning of. 

Many a man who could nerve himself up to bear 
the amputation of a limb, or who could move forward 
unflinchingly into the thick of battle, shrinks like a 
child from the thought of having a tooth pulled, or 
an inflamed finger lanced. 
demand for courage stands as a barrier to heroism. 
As there are poisons which kill surely in small doses, 
but which work their own cure in larger portions, so 
there are many trials and causes of suffering which 
are overpowering and deadly in proportion to their 
seeming insignificance. Those who could bear great 
griefs courageously, and who could grandly meet 
great emergencies, are powerless in the presence of 
discomforts and annoyances which are large enough 
to be a reality, but too small to create a demand on 
all the energies of mind and heart. And so, as in 
many another sphere, the little troubles prove to such 
sufferers the larger ones. 

And because the littles are the larger, it behooves 
us to look well to the littles in our dealings with 
others, and in our being and doing before God. It 
is by our littles that we have power for good or for 
ill among our fellows; it is by our littles that our 
character is both shaped and shown; and it is by our 
littles that we are finally and fairly judged of God. 

It is by the little word or deed of loving kindness 
and loving sympathy that we make other hearts glad, 
and that we win the love and gratitude of others. 
And it is by the little word of thoughtless or deliberate 
unkindness or severity that we give pain to others, and 
that we leave sad or bitter memories of our unlovely 
course in the minds of those whose love and respect 
we might have won and held. It is often true that— 

“A clouded face 
Strikes deeper than an angry blow.” 


The very smallness of the 


It requires constant watchfulness to guard our littles 
in speech and conduct. It is harder to be always right 
in little things, than to be always right in great things. 
It is easier to show littleness in the doing or the attempt- 
ing of great things, than it is to show greatness in the 
doing or attempting of little things. But both these 
things are possible ; and both of them are sure to be 
recognized, and to have their potency, whenever and 
wherever they are manifested. 

We judge our fellows, we are judged of others, and 
God judges us, by little things rather than by those 
that are obviously great things. It is the uncon- 
scious, the instinctive, and the impulsive word and 
act of those whom we observe, rather than their more 
deliberate and formal expressions of self, by which 
we shape our estimate of them. And in the same 
way we are judged by the world about us. It is more 
important for us, in fact, to have a care to our course 
in the minor affairs of every-day life than in the 
greater matters and on the chief occasions, when 
everybody knows that we are on our guard and at 
our best. 

When the Lord chose men for Gideon’s army, he 
judged them by the way in which they performed so 
simple an act as drinking from a spring. In our 
Lord’s parable, it was the man who had taken care of 
one pound faithfully, to whom his master gave the 
rule of ten cities. God is judging every one of us 
just now by the manner in which we do our simplest 
tasks, And his rule of judging is of universal 


} 


faithful also in much; and he that is unrighteous in 
a very little is unrighteous also in much.” 
| 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One correction is very likely to call for another cor- 
rection. A Texas correspondent recently spoke of a 


common error in supposing “that Caleb and Joshua | 


were the only two men older than forty years of age who 
entered Canaan.” The more common idea, however, is 


that these were the only two men over sixty years of age; 


the survivors of those who were twenty at the beginning | 


of the forty years’ sentence against Israel. In comment- 
ing on that letter, we spoke of the fact that the Rev. Dr. 
Green “ omitted mention of Eleazar as a survivor of the 
adult refugees from Egypt,” and our thought was that 
he had in mind the Levites as not included in the original 
sentence, and hence spoke of Caleb and Joshua as the 
sole survivors of the class they represented. But a sub- 
sequent note from Dr. Green shows that we misunder- 
stood his meaning, and that he does not count the letter 
of the Bible text as excluding the Levites. He now says: 

An editorial note, followed by an extract from a Texas letter, 
in The Sunday School Times for July 21, appears to attribute 
to me a statement which I did not make, namely, “ that Caleb 
and Johsua were the only two men older than forty years of 
age who entered Canaan.” What I did say (notes on Joshua 
1: 1) was that “ they were the only men of tiat generation per- 
mitted to enter Canaan,’’—meaning, of course, the generation to 
which Joshua and Caleb belonged, consisting of those who 
were twenty years old or upwards at the time of the exodus. 
Your correspondent gives plausible reasons for supposing that 
Eleazar should be added to the two above named. I see no 
certain proof that he or any other priest or Levite, who entered 
Canaan, was above the doomed age. If such proof can be pro- 
duced, my statement, based on Numbers 32: 11-13, should be 
modified accordingly. But until this is done, I prefer to abide 
by the strict letter of the passage. 

It may be well for us to re-state the Bible indications 
on this point. The passage referred to by Dr. Green 
(Numbers 32: 11-13) is a rehearsal of the story of the 
rebellion at Kadesh. It gives the sentence there pro- 
nounced in these words: 

Surely none of the men that came up out of Egypt, from 
twenty years old and upward, shall see the land which I sware 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob; because they have 
not wholly followed me: save Caleb the son of Jephunneh the 
Kenezite, and Joshua the son of Nun: for they have wholly 
followed the Lord. And the Lord’s anger was kindled against 
Israel, and he made them wander in the wilderness forty years, 
until all the generation, that had done evil in the sight of the 
Lord, was consumed. 

But in Numbers 14: 29-31, the sentence as actually pro- 
nounced against the people reads: 

Your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness, and all that 
were numbered of you, according to your whole number, from 
twenty years old and upward, which have murmured against 
me, doubtless ye shall not come into the land, concerning 
which I sware to make you dwell therein, save Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun. But your little 
ones, which ye said should be a prey, them will I bring in, and 
they shall know the land which ye have despised. 

“ All that were numbered of you” are here specified. 
Referring to the record of the numbering of the people, 
in Numbers 1: 45, 46, we find the statement: 

So were all those that were numbered of the children of 
Israel, by the house of their fathers, from twenty years old and 
upward, all that were able to go forth to war in Israel; even 
all they that were numbered were six hundred thousand and 
three thousand and five hundred and fifty. But the Levites 
after the tribe of their fathers were not numbered among them. 
Again, when there was a new numbering of those who 
were to enter Canaan, at the close of the forty years’ 
sentence, it is said, in Numbers 26: 68-65: 

These are they that were numbered by Moses and Eleazar 
the priest, who numbered the children of Israel in the plains 
of Moab by Jordan near Jericho. But among these there was 
not a man of them whom Moses and Aaron the priest numbered, 
when they numbered the children of Israel in the wilderness 
of Sinai. For the Lord had said of them, They shall surely 
die in the wilderness. And there was not left a man of them, 
save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun. 

In view of this record, we have supposed that the 
original sentence of condemnation included the men of 
war, who were numbered, and that it did not include 
the Levites. Moses and Aaron were subsequently 
excluded from the land by a special sentence, for a later 
transgression; but Eleazar and any other Levite or 
Levites who might seem to be above the designated age 
of sixty, who were permitted to enter, could, of course, 
come in naturally as of the unsentenced class. A refer- 
| ence to Eleazar in Exodus’6: 25 would seem, on the face 
lof it, to show that he was a husband and father before 





application: “ He that is faithful in a very little is 








leaving Egypt. This would give the inference that he 
was then more than twenty years of age. Yet all this 
is a matter of opinion as to the meaning of the Bible 
text, and on any such point the opinion of so eminent a 
scholar as Dr. Green is sure to have large weight. 


It is always pleasant to know that one of our editorial 
notes has stirred somebody to a denial of its main state- 
ment, or of its affirmed conclusions, Other things being 
equal, we prefer to stimulate our readers rather than to 
satisfy them. At the same time, we try not to say any- 
thing that will not stand the test of the fullest and free- 
est examination and discussion. Recently we called 
attention to some instructive figures from the hopeful 
religious movements and the large increase in the num- 
ber of theological students in Germany. This rouses 
an Ohio correspondent to join issue with us on the main 
point involved. He says of the note in question: 

One statement seems to me to contain a serious error, namely, 
“These figures . . . certainly mark a_new stirring of the 
spiritual life.” I spent the year 1874-75 in special studies in 
various parts of Germany. The general spirit of skepticism 
and unbelief was almost overpowering, especially in the midst 
of the Protestant Theological Faculty in Giessen. I have not 
time to dwell upon details, especially as my studies were in 
other lines, and my observations of religious aspects were only 
incidental. When at last I met an ultra Unitarian, who seemed 
to reverence the Bible, and would gladly have accepted the 
Old Testament as a record of historical truths, if the story of 
miracles had not seemed to him almost an insuperable diffi- 
culty, I then felt that I could take his hand with joy, so great 
was the contrast between his partial faith and the distant cold- 
ness of the so-called Protestant theology which had oppressed 
my spirit for nearly a year. There may be hopeful signs of 
spiritual life in Germany, but I beg you not to misinterpret 
mere statistics of their universities. 

Now, that is just the sort of man we had in mind when 
we were bringing out those facts. He was over in Ger- 
many in the year 1874-75; and but for our statement he 
might have lived and died in utter ignorance of the fact 
that Germany was materially different now from then. 
That is the trouble with so many men who think that 
they know all about a subject on which they or their 
ancestors were once well informed. Why, we took our 
starting point at 1876, in our comments on the change 
in the religious trend of Germany. We said, to begin 
with, that “ there was a time when the cause of Chris- 
tianity seemed to the fearful to be almost lost in Ger- 
many.” And we fixed that time at a year after our 
Ohio correspondent’s return from Germany, although 
we intended no merely personal application of our 
remarks in their writing. We set out to show some- 
thing of the change since he was in Germany—and 
others were judging of Germany by what they heard in 
the time of his seeing. And mark you, we did not limit 
our ground of hopeful confidence to the remarkable 
increase in the number of theological students alone. 
That was only one of many signs which we noted as 
indicating a re-stirring of the spiritual life in Germany. 
We said that “within the past few years a change for 
the better has showed itself. Sunday-schools are spread- 
ing; the cities are being stirred by evangelistic move- 
ments; and the study of theology is once more attracting 
the more scholarly youth of Germany.” Why, since 
1874-75, when our Ohio correspondent was in Germany, 
such men as Dr. Ziemann, Dr. Baedeker, Dr. Somer- 
ville, and Mr. Von Schleumbach, have entered the evan- 
gelistic field, and their success has been greater than 
was anticipated by even the most sanguine. The gospel 
has been preached by special evangelists in almost all 
of the great German cities; and live evangelical socie- 
ties have been formed in many. Native evangelists are 
springing up here and there over the country, to carry 
on the work thus inaugurated. Last year five students 
of Heidelberg gave themselves to Christ, and decided to 
devote themselves to the work of evangelists among their 
fellow-students. In the same year, Dr. Ziemann and 
Dr. Baedeker, in reviewing the work, stated that “a 
great change has come over the German spirit within 
the last few years. ‘There is less indifference among the 
people, and even in unbelieving circles there is much 
less patience with rationalism than formerly.’’ To these 
signs of religious progress must be added the rapid 
extension of Sunday-schools. 
maintained by foreign help; but there are now many 
Sunday-schools which have been started and kept up by 
devoted German Christians, and not a few pastors who 
at first stood aloof from, or opposed, the work, are now 
among its most active supporters. Here the progress 
has been so rapid that at the last National Sunday-school 
Convention of Germany more than one speaker declared 
that it was now no longer a question whether scholars 
could be got to attend, but whether sufficient teachers 


These are still largely 
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In the 
light of these facts, the sudden and unexplained increase 
in the number of theological students, in addition to all 
else to which we called attention, would seem to indicate 
“a new stirring of the spiritual life.” Of course, any 
one at all acquainted with German universities well 
knows that their “ Evangelical Faculties” are often 
anything but evangelical in the English sense; and no 
one imagines that Germany is an evangelical Christian 
nation in the same sense that England and America are. 
On the contrary, the traveler from either of the two 
countries last named will still be shocked at the pre- 
vailing godlessness of many parts of Germany. But we 
are glad to have ‘had this occasion to notify our Ohio 
correspondent, and the many others who have felt as he 
feels, that at last a new impulse is at work in Germany, 
that the dawn is breaking there, after that darkest hour 
of the night, when his heart was burdened with the 
thought that the day would never come again. 











SUPPLICATION. 
BY ELEANOR KIRK. 


Erring, weak, and weary, Lord, 
Harassed by doubt and fear, 

I fain would ease my aching heart, 
And to thy side draw near. 

So dark has all the way become, 
So hedged about with woe, 

That I can find no hint of thee 
And know not where to go. 


I’ve sought thee steadily, dear Lord! 
I’ve waited, wept, and prayed, 

And whispered “ Courage’’ to my heart, 
Though I was sore afraid. 

I’ve been so tired and sick of all 
The struggle and the strife, 

I would have closed my eyes in death, 
If death were all of life. 


And so, storm-beaten, blind and lost, 
I call, in my despair, 
For help and shelter from the blast, 
O God! wilt hear my prayer? 
I’m wounded, too, and pain breeds pain, 
And pain doth grip the soul! 
O Father, Saviour, God of all, 
Speak now, and make me whole! 





JEHOVAH AND BAAL. 
f BY PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


The great prophet of Israel, Elijah, set before the 
people the alternative which determined, indeed, their 
entire history from the exodus to the exile. “ How long 
halt ye (leap ye, or dance ye) between two opinions? If 
Jehovah be God go after him, or if Baal go after him” 
(1 Kings 18:21). The great shophet, Joshua, puts the 
same alternative immediately after the conquest of 
Canaan: “If it be evil in your eyes to serve Jehovah, 
choose ye for yourselves, to-day, whom ye will serve, 
whether the God whom your fathers, who were beyond 
the river, served; or the god of the Amorites in whose 
land ye are dwelling. But I and my house—we will 
serve Jehovah” (Josh. 24: 15). The inhabitants of the 
region from the valley of the Euphrates to the river of 
Egypt, and the Phenician colonies in the Occident, 
were united in the worship of the supreme deity, Bel or 
Baal. The Babylonian and Assyrian Bel is probably a 
compressed form from SYy3 (Be'el). Itis, at all events, 
the same as the Hebrew and Aramaic 73 (Ba’al) lord. 
Not infrequently, however, we find the plural ovy3 
(Ba’alim). This may, as a plural of number, in some 
cases, refer to a plurality of gods as worshiped at dif- 
ferent places, and under different attributes, but usually | ' 
it is an intensive plural, great lord, or supreme lord, like 
DTN (Elohim), the supreme object of reverence. 
Indeed, the Shemites seem to have ever been inclined to 
emphasize the divine sovereignty, and it was always 
difficult for the Hebrews to resist the tendency to use 
the divine name Baal. We find it in proper names of 
Hebrew heroes in the best periods of their history. It 
seems to have been suppressed at last only by a com- 
bination of prophetic and priestly influence. Hosea 
(2: 18) predicts a time when Jehovah will no more be 
called “my lord” O9YD Ba’ ali), but “my man” 
(husband, WIN ishi). But even in the latest times 
the irresistible tendency to emphasize the divine sov- 
ereiguty led the Hebrews to abandon the use of the 
divine name “Jehovah,” and substitute for it JN 
(Adonay \ “ my great or supreme lord.” This is a syno- 
nym of 73 (Ra’al), and is used among the Shemites 
in the form TTR | (Adon), a8 a name of the deity, 


the name of a special male deity, Adonis. The substi- 
tution of Adonay for Jehovah, by the later Jews, even 
determined the usage of the Septuagint and the New Tes- 
tament, so that we have ‘o Ktépio¢ (ho Kurios) the Lord. 
The abhorrence to the name “ Baal” led to the substitution 
for it even in ancient proper names of Awd (dosheth) 
shame; which passed over into the Septuagint and the 
New Testament in the use of 4 BéaA= 
(he Baal=he aischune) (Rom. 11: 4). The supreme 
god -~ received other corresponding names. 
(1.) 1? ‘> (Molekh) king (an o segholate similar to 
the Hebrew a segholate = =Melelh\. This is also 
given in the archaic intensive plural 0°37 (Milkom), 
great or supreme king. 2.) WDD ( Kemosh) victor, 
conqueror, from & ae" wD | kamash=kabash). Baal 
was also the sun- -god, and aA is associated with the 
term WDU? (shemesh) sun; and his place of worship is 
called Beth Shemesh, and in Pheenician inscriptions he 
receives the predicate Baal Samim. 


intensive plural FW" IN | 


Juno, Venus, and Minerva. 


manifestation of Baal. 


We do not meet these deities in the patriarchal narra 
tives. Rather the divine names ON (£1) the Strong; 


patriarchs, and the nations with whom they are brough 
in contact ; 
and irreligion, rather than between the worship of variou 
deities. 
conquest, that the contrast was drawn between two reli 


struggle which was to continue for centuries. 


by the patriarchs before their descent into Egypt. Th 


(hayah) become ; 


why its use should not have originated as an attribut 
of the Deity, without divine revelation. The significance 


personal name of the God of Israel. 


the “self-existent” or “eternal” for Jehovah. The 


of “ becoming ” get ‘‘ the one becoming, or ever comin 


into revelation,” 


one causing to come into being,” as the creator an 


HTN TW 


(v. 15). 
ancient divine name, that Jehovah is the one who wi 


of their history. 


the God of covenant relations. 
sonal and proper name, 


familiar Jehovah. 








and so passed over into Greek and Roman mythology as 


sense. 


'n aioxtvn 


Baal, as the male 
deity, has often associated with him a female deity, 
bearing the name many (’Ashtoreth), sometimes in 
the intensive plural AMNwy | ’ Ashtaroth). Itis the same 
as the Babylonian Js¢ar, ‘and is probably to be derived 
from the Akkadian is, light, and tar, set, hence=light- 
giver, in accordance with the association of this deity 
with the moon. The proper Shemitic term for this deity is 
TWN (Asherah) fortunate, happy; used also in the 
Asheroth) most happy, or 
most fortunate, as the supreme source of happiness. 
This female deity combines the attributes of the classic 
In Pheenician inscriptions 
she is called the face or name of Baal, as a mode of 


usually associated with “Ty (Shaday) Almighty, and 
Woy | (_Elyon) Most High; and OTN (Elohim) the 
Most Revered, seem to be the common property of the 


and the distinction is drawn between religion 
It was first at the exodus, and especially at the 


gious systems, and these entered into a life-and-death 


In connection with the call of Moses to deliver Israel 
from Egyptian bondage, the divine name “Jehovah” 
was made the characteristic name of the God of Israel. 
It seems to be proven that this divine name “ Jehovah” 
was in use at times among other Shemitic peoples, and 


word is an easy formation from a familiar root Wit 
and we can see no sufficient reason 


of the revelation to Moses was in the peculiar meaning 
given to this divine name, and in the making it a proper 
These two impor- 
tant points have been for the most part overlooked by 
those who have sought from the idea of “ being” to get 


are only partially presented by those who from the idea 


in his continuous manifestations of 
himself to his people as the God of historical revelation ; 
or others who derive it from the Hiphil, and get “ the 


originator of life, and all historical events. Rather does 
Exodus 3 give us the true meaning, in the unfolding of 
the promise as we rise from Voy i WITN ( Ehyeh 
’immakh) “TI will be with thee” (v. 12), to the VIR 
La (Ehyeh Asher Ehyeh) “I will be the one 
who will be it,” that is, with thee (v. 14), and then 

torVrIN (Hhyeh) “I will be,” that is, with thee 
(v. 14), which then changes to the nominal form i “7 
(Jahyeh) “the one who will be,” that is, with thee 
This, then, is the new meaning given to this 


ever be with his people, from the beginning to the end 
This is his peculiar characteristic as 
This becomes his per- 
Scholars are almost unanimous 
in regarding JahveA as the proper form of the word, but 
it is doubtful whether it is now possible to displace the 


We are now able to draw the contrast between these 
divine names, Jehovah and Baal, in their most essential 
features. Baal was the god of absolute sovereignty, 
exciting terror in his worshipers on the one side, and 
on the other, through Ashera, bestowing pleasures of 
Jehovah was the living personal God, entering 


into communion with his people in tender relationships, 
such as sonship and marriage. These contrasted con- 
ceptions of the deity are now unfolded in contrasted 
systems of worship. 

Baal was worshiped in the use of images of wood, 
stone, bronze, silver, and gold. These images repre- 
sented in the male human form, a monarch with the 
various attributes of power and sovereignty, [NI¥%D 
(mazzeboth) pillars of stone were erected in his honor. 
These were also called e)P A) a) (chammanim), and were 
symbols of the worship of the sun. These images and 
pillars were set up alongside of altars as places of sacri- 
fice, upon a>} (bamoth) high places, either on hills 
or artificial mounds, towers, or roofs of palaces. Some- 
times these M3 (bamoth) were enlarged into temples, 
as in the great tower at Babylon, the temples of Baal at 
Tyre, Samaria, and Baalbek. Hence the name of Baal 
is associated with particular places, as Baal Peor (Num. 
25:8), Baal Meon (Num. 82: 38), Baal Hermon (Judges 
3:8); or with certain ideas, as Baal Berith, Baal Gad. 
So the Greeks have their Olympian and Dodofian Zeus, 
and Zeus Horkios; and the Romanists have their 
Madonnas of Bethlehem, Carmel, Loretto, and Madonnas 
of grace, hope, succor, and the Queen of heaven. 

Baal was worshiped by kissing his images (1 Kings 
19: 18), enthusiastic dances, cutting of the person, and 
other ecstatic rites (1 Kings 8: 26-28). Incense was 
offered (Jer. 7:9); meat offerings of grain and fruit; 
peace offerings where the communion meal of the flesh 
of animals was accompanied with drink offerings of wine 
and meat offerings of fruit and cakes, and associated with 
intoxication and reveling. The whole burnt offerings 
were usually of animals, but Baal was especially pleased 
with male or female children. The choicest sacrifice 
was the only son. Ashera was worshiped by the use of 
>| images of a female, usually as the goddess of love, but 
especially by the erection of wooden pillars, or the 
planting of evergreen boughs expressing life and fertility. 
These were called OWN (asherim), wrongly rendered 
groves in the Authorized Version. The favorite meat 
offerings of Ashera were raisin cakes supposed to have 
a stimulating power, OWN (ashishim) (Hos. 8: 1). 
The favorite form of sacrifice to this deity was prostitu- 
tion. Those who thus offered themselves to Ashera are 
called wap (qadesh) consecrated man; me 
(gadeshah) consecrated wonian. The worship of Baal 
and Ashera was conducted by an organized priesthood, 
with bands of prophets who used many forms of ecstatic 
rites, and magic rites of many forms were practised, 
especially necromancy, consulting the dead. 

Over against this system of Baal worship, Moses 
organized by divine command a system of worship for 
Jehovah. This worship of Jehovah is given in several 
codes in the Pentateuch. By contrasting the two sys- 
tems we may best present the great principles about 
which the religious forces of the Holy Land struggled 
for centuries for the benefit of the world. 1. The 
worship of Jehovah was an exclusive worship. The first 
command of the tables was: “ Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me” (Exod. 20: 8). The little book of the 
covenant (Exod. 34:14) commands: “Surely ye shall 
Y | not worship another god, for Jehovah his name is zeal. 
The zealous god is he.” The greater book of the cove- 
& | nant (Exod. 20: 28) puts it in the form, “ Ye shall not 
make with me gods of silver.” It was possible to give 
Jehovah the name “ Baal” without transgressing, but it 
was not possible to worship Jehovah and Baal, or to 
worship Ashera in any way. The penalty of the ban 
was affixed in the covenant code (Exod. 22: 19) to sueh 
transgression, and in the Deuteronomic code; all per- 
sons or communities engaging in such worship of other 
gods, or enticing thereto, were to be stoned tw death 
(17 : 2-7). 

2. All image worship, even of Jehovah, was forbidden. 
Thus the second command of the tables: “Thou shalt 
not make thee any graven image, or any form of any- 
thing,” etc. (Exod. 20: 4); so the little book of the 
covenant: “ Molten gods thou shalt not. make thee” 
(Exod. 34:17); the greater book of the covenant: 
“Gods of gold ye shall not make you” (Exod. 20: 28). 
In the first Deuteronomic discourse Moses says: “ Take 
ye therefore good heed unto yourselves: for ye did not 
see any form on the day Jehovah spake unto you in 
Horeb out of the fire; lest ye corrupt yourselves and 
make you a graven image, the form of any figure,” etc. 
(Deut. 4: 15, 16). 

3. The laws are especially strong against the mazze- 
both and asherim. Thus in the introduction to the little 
book of the covenant: “ Nay, their altars ye shall tear 
down, and their mazzeboth ye shall break down, and their 
asherim ye shall cut in pieces” (Exod. 34: 13). In the 
conclusion of the little book of the covenant: “ Yea, 
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thou shalt altogether tear down and break in pieces their 
mazzeboth” (Exod. 28: 24). Inthe Deuteronomic code: 
“Thou shalt not plant for thyself an ashera, any tree at 
the side of the altar of Jehovah thy God, which thou 
shalt make thee, and thou shalt not raise up for thyself 
a mazzebah which I thy God hate” (Deut. 16: 21, 22; 
compare Lev, 26: 1, 2). 

4. The high places (bamoth) were at first used in the 
worship of Jehovah, after the altars mazzeboth and 
asherim had been removed, and a simple altar of earth 
or unhewn stone had been erected unto Jehovah. These 
high places were usually places of ancient divine mani- 
festation. So Jerubbaal (Judg. 5: 25-27) by divine 
command destroys the altar of Baal, and erects in the 
same place the altar of Jehovah. But in the times of 
the prophets it was urged that these bamoth should also 
be destroyed. It was contemplated in the Deuteronomic 
code (Deut. 12) and the priests’ code (Lev. 17) that there 
should be but one central altar, but this was not seriously 
undertaken by any of the chiefs or kings until Hezekiah 
and Josiah. 

5, Animals were used alike in the whole burnt offer- 
ings of Raaland Jehovah. The striking difference is in 
human sacrifice. This was most acceptable to Baal, but 
an abomination unto Jehovah. In the history of Abra- 
ham he was called upon to offer his son Isaac, but at the 
last moment a ram was substituted (Gen. 22). This 
presents the principle that the sacrifice of the best pos- 
session, the only and well-beloved son, is not too much 
to be offered to God, or be required by him; but at the 
same time it indicates the divine will that the animal 
should be substituted. We do not find any prohibition 
of human sacrifice in the covenant codes; but in the 
Deuteronomic code the prohibition is general and abso- 
lute. ‘There shall not be found one offering his son or 
his daughter in the fire” (Deut. 18:10). The priest 
code is full and strong on this subject: “ Any man of the 
children of Israel who shall give any of his seed to 
Molekh shall be put to a violent death. The people of 
the land shall stone him with stones, and I will set my 
face against that man, and I will cut him off from the 
midst of his people because of his seed he hath given to 
Molekh in order to defile my sanctuary, and to defile 
my holy name. And if the people of the land shall at 
all hide their eyes from that man when he giveth any of 
his seed to Molekh, then I will set my face against that 
man and against his clan, and I will cut him off and 
all those who go a whoring after him or go a whoring 
after Molekh, from the midst of their people” (Lev. 
20; 2-5). 

It is remarkable, in view of this law, that Jephtha, the 
shophet, endowed with the divine spirit, should have 
been allowed to offer up his only daughter as a whole 
burnt offering (Judg. 11). It can only be explained 
on the principle that in that barbarous age Jehovah did 
not exact of his people any more than the simpler cove- 
nant codes, and overlooked many things, owing to the 
bad times and the hardness of the hearts of his people. 

5. The peace offerings of Jehovah and Baal alike were 
characterized by the communion meals with the flesh of 
the animals, and the associated meat offerings. The 
little book of the covenant draws the line very dis- 
tinctly: “ Take heed lest thou conclude a covenant with 
the inhabitants of the land, and when they go whoring 
after their gods and sacrifice unto their gods, they invite 
thee, and thou eat of their peace offerings” (Exod. 34 
15). For a historic example of this peril, see Numbers 
25: 2. 

6. The significant feature’of the worship of Ashera 
was prostitution. In the Deuteronomic code this was 
punished with death (Deut, 22: 21). The elaborate 
laws for sexual purity of the priest’s code (Lev. 18 and 20) 
emphasize the prohibition still more. The people of 
Jehovah were a holy people. The Ow) gedeshim of 
Jehovah were devoted to sexual purity and marriage ; 
those of Baal and Ashera to sexual impurity and prosti- 
tution, 

7. Magic rites played an important part in the wor- 
ship of Baal; but they were strictly forbidden the wor- 
shipers of Jehovah. In the greater book of the covenant 
we find the simple prohibition: “The enchantress thou 
shalt not let live” (Exod. 22:17). The Deuteronomic 
code (18: 10, 11) gives eight specimens of the magic art, 
all of which are prohibited. The chief of these is 
“seeking unto the dead,” “asking anecromancer.” All 











who do these things are an abomination to Jehovah. In 
the priest code, four terms are used (Lev. 19: 26, 81; 
20: 6, 27), but necromancy is chiefly emphasized. “A 
man or woman, when there shall be among them a necro- | 
mancer or wizard, shall be put to a violent death. With 
stones they shall bestoned. Their blood be upon them” 
(Lev. 20: 27). A fine historical example of necromancy 


is found in 1 Samuel 28, and a prophetic exposure of it 
in Isaiah 8: 19. 

8. Prophets were common to the worship of Baal and 
Jehovah, But the prophets of Baal are represented as 
uttering their prophecies in the ecstatic state, induced 
by various arts, The prophets of Jehovah are sometimes 
found in this condition (2 Sam. 10 and 19); but usually 
they are self-conscious, and in their normal condition, 
and they speak with all their powers of intellect and 
moral energy, enlightened and urged on by the pro- 
phetic spirit. They challenge the test of truth, and are 
assured of the present and the future. 

9. Priests are common to the two religions. The 
priests of Baal seem to have been persons consecrated 
for the purpose without regard to family or descent. 
The priests of Jehovah were originally tribal chieftains 
and their sons. The Deuteronomic code lays stress on 
the Levitical priesthood ; the priests’ code, on the Aaronic 
priesthood, providing a holy order in Israel, and requir- 
ing of them purity of person and perfection of form. 

These are the chief features by which the religions of 
Jehovah and of Baal were distinguished. These were the 
alternatives of worship ever offered to Israel from the 
exodus to the exile. The one is external, carnal, debas- 
ing, bearing in itself the seeds of destruction; the other 
is spiritual, internal, elevating, exhibiting the elements 
of perpetual life and growth. The conflict of these 
natural and supernatural religions was carried on with 
increasing energy until the exile. The religion of 
Jehovah advanced, on the whole, steadily and firmly 
toward the realization of its Mosaic, its divine ideal. 
The exile destroyed forever the worship of Baal, but 
introduced the worship of Jehovah to a higher stage of 
development. The great prophet of Isaiah 46 depicts 
the utter overthrow of Baal worship at Babylon, its 
capital and stronghold. “ Bell doth bow down. Nebo 
is sinking down. Their idols are for animals and beasts 
of burden. Your idols carried are heavy loads, a bur- 
den for the weary. They do sink* down. They bow 
down together. They are unable to deliver the load, 
but they themselves go into captivity. Hearken unto 
me, house of Jacob, and all the remnant of the house 
of Israel. Those who are a heavy load from the womb. 
Those who are carried from the belly. Yea, even to old 
age I am the same; and unto hoar hairs I bear you as 
a burden. I have done it. Yea, I will carry. Yea, I 
will bear as a burden, and will deliver” (Isa. 46). 

Union Theological Seminary. 





A MODEL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


The difficulty with most models in any pursuit is that 
they have certain exceptional gifts of nature that seem 
to put them beyond the possibility of being successfully 
imitated by persons of inferior endowments. The case 
which this paper attempts to describe is exempt from 
any such drawback, being that of a lady recently 
deceased, who, though of good social position and fair 
intelligence and average education, was by no means 
specially qualified to attain distinction in any walk of 
life. Yet, I think, it will appear that her course was 
one which it would profit any teacher to consider and 
imitate. 

Born in the first year of the present century, she 
entered upon Sunday-school work very soon after the 
institution began. She married in early life, and in a 
few years was left a childless widow. Her residence was 
altered from time to time, but was always in New York 
or its vicinity. But in every change she sought a place 
for giving religious instruction, so that her term of ser- 
vice was almost literally life-long; that is, it continued 
until the infirmities of advanced years prevented her 
from leaving her home. The sorest feature of her con- 
finement to the house was that it compelled her to give 
up her class. Her zeal and interest in the work were as 
lively, when over threescore and ten, as they had been 
fifty years before. Her last sphere of service was very 
different in various respects from her first, but that made 
no difference. The work itself, and not its surround- 
ings, engaged her attention. She was accustomed to 
make such preparation as was within her power, in order 
to meet the wants of the class, having the conviction 
that it was her duty, not simply to entertain her schol- 
ars, or to make the hour pass pleasantly, but to give 
them instruction; that is, to cause them to know and 
understand the truths of the Scripture as the word of 
God given for the formation of character and the guid- 
ance of life. Iam not aware that she had any special 
qualifications for this task, beyond a clear discernment 
of its nature, and a steady, unyielding determination to 





perform it. With this was a constant regard to the chief 
end of all religious instruction,—the conversion of the 
soul. It was said of the late Rufus Choate, that, how- 
ever ornate and elaborate his speeches in the court-room 
might be, they were always prepared with a view to the 
main point. He “went in for the verdict.” So with 
this lady. Her great anxiety was to see her scholars, 
not only well informed and outwardly correct, but also 
in living union with Christ, loving, serving, and enjoy- 
ing him as their Saviour and their portion. This domi- 
nant aim gave the tone to her entire course, and, without 
being ostentatiously paraded, it was so obvious to the 
class that they felt it as a uniform, continual pressure in 
the right direction. 

Of course, she knew the inefficacy of all human means, 
however diligently used, without the Divine blessing. 
She was, therefore, instant in prayer for her scholars. 
She kept a list of all who were, or at any time had been, 
under her care, and made it a business habitually to 
commend them to God. And it was a source of con- 
stant pleasure in the evening of her days to bring out 
these lists, and recall God’s dealings in the case of each 
name there entered. Modern theories and questions 
about the need or advantage of prayer never troubled 
her mind. Taught of the Spirit and by her own experi- 
ence the reality, the nature, and blessedness of com- 
munion with God, she pursued it with ardor and 
constancy, and confidently expected to obtain that 
which she asked. Even when the answer was long 
delayed, she was not discouraged, nor counted the Lord 
slack concerning his promise, but persevered, until 
in the end she could enumerate scores of those whose 
conversion she could with reason attribute to the 
faithfulness of Him who keepeth covenant and mercy 
forever. 

Example had much to do with her success. Her 
piety, while fervent, was also genial. It habitually pre- 
sented the bright side of a religious life. She had her 
full share of the trials incident to this vale of tears, but 
these never embittered her feelings or weakened her 
faith. Amid them all she maintained the sweet serenity 
of one whose anchor is cast within the veil. The joy of 
the Lord was the strength of her soul. Her scholars 
had before them a living illustration of the power of 
the gospel to make its followers. happy, and so were kept 
from the error to which the young are prone, of identify- 
ing religion with gloom, and fear, and austerity. With 
this was united a remarkable degree of the queen of the 
Christian graces, Love. The law of kindness was in 
her lips, and even when disapproval or censure had to 
be expressed, it was done with tenderness and sincere 
regret. The good woman seemed to-live in a heavenly 
atmosphere. She was eager to see the best side of every 
person and every thing, and to recognize and welcome 
whatever was praiseworthy. She exemplified the gracious 
words, “ Charity suffereth long and is kind, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil.” To 
those under her care she bore a special affection which 
shone out in her face, her words, her tones, so that they 
could not but see and feel it. Teaching to her was not 
a task work, done under stress of conscience, but a 
welcome occasion for the exercise of her affectionate 
sympathies. And as itis the nature of love to beget 
love, she was usually rewarded by the reciprocal regard 
of those whose welfare she was continually seeking. 
Yet her affection was not dependent upon this. It had 
a deeper root. Her fellowship with him who loved us 
while we were yet sinners, caused her to drink into the 
same Spirit, and she could not but desire and seek the 
good of all within her reach. Especially toward each 
scholar she felt as Jesus did toward the young man in 
the gospel (Mark 10: 21). And this love, fed from hid- 
den springs, rather increased than abated with advancing 
years. 

Now it is apparent that in the consecrated life here 
described there is nothing which puts a successful imita- 
tion of it out of the reach of any one engaged in Sun- 
day-school instruction. To achieve such a character 
does not require a mighty intellect, or great learning, or 
unusual social advantages. But it does demand stead- 
fastness of purpose, concentration of energies, spirituality 
of mind, denial of self, sympathy with Christ, zeal for 
his cause, and a strong, overmastering faith. These, 
however, are attainments not limited to any one class of 
persons, but open to all who seek them diligently, in 
whatever sphere of life. Poor, weak, earthen vessels 
may yet be filled with heavenly treasure. He with 
whom is the residue of the Spirit is able to make the 
feeblest and obscurest toiler in the field as eminent and 
successful as the lady we have described. A good motto 
for all, and especially for those who are oppressed with 
a sense of their own weakness, is found in the words of 
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the apostle: “TI can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me,”—words which every believer has a 
right to appropriate and act upon. Did all do so, there 
would no longer be any room or any need for a model. 





FIRST IMPULSES. 
8Y CONTENT GREENLEAF. 


Much is said in disparagement of speaking and doing 
without mature deliberation; much in favor of the 
actions which follow careful thought, and weighing two 
sides of a question. But how often are first impulses the 
reflection of the better part of our nature, the cool delib- 
eration or the tardy act betraying our selfishness? Who 
has not allowed kind intentions to die, and looked back 
regretfully? The flower of good intention is a tender 
‘plant; in a day’s delay—an hour’s—it may fade, but if 
it comes to fruition bears seed a hundred fold, which, 
falling back into the | , bring forth flowers of joy 
and happiness. 

Every good impulse is from God, and to refuse to 
respond is to do injustice to all that is Christ-like within 
us. Every kind impulse acted upon gives the soul an 
upward tendency ; every one unheeded blunts the finer 
sensibilities. A hard, cold heart is created by forcing 
back into it all the loving thoughts and words which 
spring to life therein; instead of having a nature full 
of them, they turn to stone. By giving expression to 
tender feelings, one seems to soften the soil of the 
heart, and charitable impulses thrive and increase the 
more. 

There is no kind tendency so often resisted as that of 
showing appreciation and sympathy at the moment 
needed. The friend needs help now, in the hour of trial 
and temptation, not two or three days later; needs 
money when in want, not after relief has come; needs 
counsel while he hesitates, not after he has determined 
his course. A friend has been taken from among you; 
there is a gap in your community, and the loss is 
regretted. You find a satisfaction in saying that he was 
a kind friend and good neighbor. Did you ever, by 
word or act, let him know that you appreciated his 
worth? Perhaps his life was bare and barren for just 
the praise you are so willing to pour upon his memory. 
A few words of the eulogy pronounced upon him now 
would have cheered him, giving him fresh courage to 
bear his burden in the round of every-day duties. The 
flowers strewn so lavishly upon many coffins are but 
emblematic of the appreciation we shower upon our 
friends after their death. One bud from the many lying 
on the coffin-lid would have gladdened your friend in 


life more than the wealth of blossoms can refresh him: 


now. Still we continue to withhold the pleasant appre- 
ciation we might show, until too late, as some one has 
pointedly said: 
“The flowers life denied to you, 
Lie on your coffin-lid.” 

God does not ask us to help him paint the glowing 
colors of the sunset, but he does expect us to help touch 
with gold and rosy tints the declining days of those 
around us; does not bid us shower dew-drops on grass 
or flower, but has bade us let the gentle dew of sym- 
pathy freshen the sorrowful lives which touch ours. 
The opportunity unheeded slips from us never to return. 
“T expect to pass through this world but once. If, 
therefore, there is any kindness I can show, or any good 
thing I can do for any fellow-being, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer or neglect it, for INghall not pass this 
way again.” 

The world is full of love and sympathy unexpressed 
either by words or actions. If the loving thoughts now 
sleeping could find utterance, we would have the very 
breath of heaven among us. A kindly thought is but in 
solution; give it expression and it crystallizes, becoming 
a lasting thing to live in memory. 

As a man sows, so shall he reap, is true of the moral 
world as well as of the world of Nature; sow loving 
thoughts and reap good words; sow kind words and 
reap love and sympathy. There is a sweet significance 
in the old custom of strewing flowers in the pathway of 
those to whom we wish joy. Do we mean that happi- 
ness is to rain in showers before them, and the rough 
ground be made smooth by depths of roses! There is a 
deeper meaning; the pathway of the good is, indeed, 
strewn with flowers, but they spring up behind the foot- 
steps, not before them. 

To every one come moments of uplifting above this 
work-a-day world, when we lift our work up to its true 
level. There are hours when we rise above our selfish- 
ness, when trifles fail to annoy, when we throw the 
mantle of charity over every brother’s deeds, and for- 
giveness goes out to meet every wrong done us ; moments 





when the windows of heaven seem opened to give us a 
few rays of its glory, when the soul, touched by its home- 
light, shines with a radiance which illuminates our 
human nature. Welcome these moments, when the dew 
of heaven seems shed around, and open the heart to 
receive the heavenly influences; for they are inspira- 
tions from God. 





DULL VISION. 
BY E. R. CHAMPLIN. 


Were not their vision dull with care, 
How would our spirits praise— 

Beholding goodness every where— 
The beauty of God’s ways! 


How would we walk with songful heart 
The paths of common need, 

Perform with patience all our part, 
Nor ease nor pleasure heed ! 


With ear attent to hear God’s voice 
In home, in field, or church, 

How would we make its word our choice, 
Nor for our “ mission”’ search ;— 


Glad e’en to find within our walls 
The task by him assigned, 

Or where no shepherd fondly calls ;— 
To sow, or reap, or bind ; 


And, knowing that to do his will 
Is more than speech or creed, 

With consecrated heart fulfill 
That word in loving deed. 


But, ah! the earthly still enshrouds, 
And dimly we perceive 

Beyond the mountains of the clouds 
The life we might receive! 





“THOSE THAT DWELT AMONG PLANTS 
AND HEDGES.” 
BY M. K. A. STONE. 


“ And these are ancient things: these were the potters, 
and those that dwelt among plants and hedges; there 
they dwelt with the king for his work.” Who can tell 
just where these words in the Bible are to be found? I 
fancy that, unless in the course of Scripture study the 
reader is among the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment (as are the members of the Bible and Prayer Union), 
he might be quite at a loss where to look for the chapter 
from which they are taken. Indeed, when I came upon 
them, I was not aware of having ever read them before, 
though I had often read the book which contains them ; 
the reason, probably, being that the verses lie hidden 
away in one of those long lists of hard names which 
occur in one of the Israelitish genealogies. 

Perhaps some of us are “ ancient” enough, as our text 
words it, to be dwelling at this beautiful season “among 
plants and hedges” in the country, and can, therefore, 
the more readily and appreciatively make this record the 
occasion of a little wayside or “ hedge” side talk, and 
be not far the while from “ the king and his work.” 

These people were grandsons of Judah, the son of 
Jacob, and were thus truly ancient folk. The culture of 
the ground, in its ornamental and useful branches of 
husbandry, we read, was allied to the king’s work; a 
royal aristocracy of labor. “ With the king for his 
work,” and, therefore, under his patronage, and devoted 
to his service. I think these ancient foresters, caring 
for the trees and the plants and the hedges, must often 
have encouraged themselves with the remembrance: “ It 
is for the king,—it is Ais work;” and even if they were 
doing what was not quite in accordance with their indi- 
vidual taste and choice, the reflection that the king had 
so ordered it that it was Ais work, not theirs, must have 
given its tone to their employment, “ For the king,”— 
therefore, we ought not to dally over it, but to give it the 
best of our time, our energy, and our talent. “ For the 
king,”—therefore not for us or our fellows to pass judg- 
ment upon. “ For the king,’—therefore certain in due 
time to receive wise and discriminating verdict from 
him; and, in the end, such wages and reward from the 
royal treasury as the result deserves. 

Do not such conditions imply a quiet and peaceable 
kind of life, as well as predispose to it? What need of 
fret and worry, if one is doing his best under royal 
orders, nay, “ dwelling with the king,” under his very 
eye, and in his presence? There, at work among the 
healthful plants and hedges, and surrounded by the har- 
monious ministries of busy, fruitful nature, what a 
happy, unharmful life to lead! 

And why not lay the lesson to heart this sweet sum- 
mer time, and be ever after more faithful, more obedient 
and successful workmen of our King? “ With the king 








for his work.” Let us lay the thought to heart, and 
make it the sacred motto of our daily liying. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——@——_ 


BILLY’S PAT OF BUTTER. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


You never can know how delighted Billy was to get 
out to Uncle Joe’s farm for a visit, because you have no 
idea how nice it was out there, There were no children 
at Cherry Grove (“ That’s the reason they want to borrow 
me,” thought Billy); but there were chickens and ducks 
and kittens and a puppy, and two colts, and pigs and 
pigeons, and everything that was little except little people. 

Aunt Judy thought it was very dangerous for Billy to 
ride behind Uncle Joe on the big bay horse; and it is 
true his little fit-legs stuck right straight out, so that his 
feet couldn’t touch anywhere, but Uncle Joe said it was 
a long way safer than cherry-pie for supper, and as Uncle 
Joe and Aunt Judy never came to any agreement about 
this matter, lucky little Billy got the rides and the cherry- 
pie, too—and wasn’t hurt by either. 

One reason Billy was so happy at Cherry Grove was 
that he was allowed to help about things. It is a pity 
that grown folks don’t always know how much little 
ones like to help; at Billy’s home there were lots of big 
brothers and sisters, and they always said, “ Oh, you go 
and ride a stick horse, Billy.’ But at Uncle Joe’s he 
helped to drive the sheep, and carried little buckets of 
slop to the pigs, and held Uncle Joe’s horse by a long 
rope, when he wanted him to eat the front-yard grass; 
and always, every morning and every evening, he car- 
ried up the printed pat of butter, from Aunt Judy’s 
dairy, at the foot of the hill. That was one of his very 
nicest jobs; for the dairy was the sweetest smelling place 
in the world, and Billy was never tired of seeing the 
water fall into the trough at one side, and gurgle out 
through the opening at the other. 

As Billy started up the hill one fresh, early morning, 
with the butter on a saucer, and a little wet napkin over 
it, Uncle Joe's man let the sheep out of the fold, and 
Billy stopped to watch them run, and push past each 
other, to see which could get to the meadow first, when, 
the first thing he knew, the old ram, with the broken 
horns, ran right at him, and sprawled him over, butter 
and all. He fell on the grass, and didn’t mind, and the 
saucer and napkin he held tight in his hand; but, ah, 
the nice pat of butter, with the cow printed on top! it 
rolled and rolled, and flopped down in the dust. Billy 
stood and looked at it a minute, and then he suddenly 
thought of something. The dust was only on the under 
side. He sat down on the grass, took out his barlowe 
knife, with the broad, dull blade, and smoothed it all 
over, turning the dirt inside! Then up he jumped, and 
was soon at Aunt Judy’s breakfast table, impatient to 
begin on the muffins. 

“Hallo!” said Uncle Joe; “ what’s the matter with 
the butter?” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Judy, her face getting red, “ what’s 
the matter with it?” 

“You might as well lower your flag, old woman,” said 
he; “ there’s dirt in it.” 

Aunt Judy ran at the print as if he had said there was 
a young alligator in it; there was the dirt, sure enough, 
and she couldn’t have looked more horrified if the 
alligator had been a full-grown one. 

Meantime, Billy was clearing his throat of muffins, 
and of something else that seemed to stick there, and 
getting ready to own up. 

“Tt’s me, Aunt Judy,” he said in a rather squeaky 
voice; and then he told all about it. 

Uncle Joe laughed until the cups and saucers rattled ; 
but Aunt Judy shook her head, and looked sorry about 
something else than the butter. 

“Never mind,” said Uncle Joe; “ Billy’s got to have 
a sermon about this, and I’m going to preach it; help 
yourself to another muffin, Billy, and listen: My sermon 
is to have two heads, and my text is the pat of butter; 
and, firstly, dearly beloved brethren, when you are in 
the business of bringing up butter, don’t stop to look 
after any other fellow’s business; and, secondly, when 
you get any dirt on your butter, or your hands, or your 
heart, or your conscience, don’t you ever think about 
covering it up; the only thing to do, my friends, and 
especially Billy my lad, is to get rid of it.” 

Now, whether it was the ;at of butter that made Billy 
remember the sermon, or the sermon that kept him from 
forgetting the pat of butter, I can’t say; but I have 
known him for fifty years, and he hasn’t done a aly 
thing in all that time, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1883. | 








1, Joly 1.—Joshna, Successor tO MOBES............cccccccsceeeseeeeee Josh, 1: 1-9 
& July 6.—Passing over Jordan... ees Josh. 3: &17 
8. July 16.—The Plains Of Jericho. .........cccccccseccecercereeeeed Josh. 5: 10-16; 6: 1-6 
4 July 2%—Israe! Defeated at Al......... : Josh. 71 10-26 
6. July 2.—The Reading of the Law......... Josh, 8: 3-35 
@& August 6.—The Cities of Rete ............ccc cccecccceceeeceeeeanecseree Josh. 2: 1-0 
7. Angust 12.~The Last Days of Joshua. ............ccc cece cece Josh, A: 14-29 
8. August 19.—Israel Forsaking God......... J undg. 216-16 
0. August 26.—Gideon's Army... - yaveornnnivens ed Ug, 7: 1-8 
10. September 2—The Death of Samson. .. Judg. 16: 21-91 
11, September §.—Ruth and Naomi... saee ... Ruth 1: 14-22 
12. September 16.—A Praying Mother. iesbiteateran . Sam, 1: 21-28 
18. September 23,—The Child Samuel.................. . ..1 Sam. 3: 1-19 
14. September 30.— Review. 
% 
LESSON VIII, SUNDAY, AUGUST 19, 1883. 


Titte: ISRAEL FORSAKING GOD. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Judges 2: 6-16.) 

6. And when Joshua had let the people go, the children of 
Israel went every man unto his inheritance to possess the 
land. 

7. And the people served the Lorp all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, who had 
seen all the great works of the Lorp, that he did for Israel. 

8. And Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of the Lorp, 
died, being a hundred and ten years old. 

9. And they buried him in the border of his inheritance in 
Timnath-heres, in the mount of Ephraim, on the north side ot 
the hill Gaash. 

10. And also all that generation were gathered unto their 
fathers : and there arose another generation after them, which 
knew not the LorD, nor yet the works which he had done for 
Israel. 

11. And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lorn, and served Baalim : 

12. And they forsook the Lorp God of their fathers, which 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, and followed other 
gods, of the gods of the people that were round about them, 
and bowed themselves unto them, and provoked the Lorp to 
anger. 

13. And they forsook the Lorp, and served Baal and Ashta- 
roth, 

14. And the anger of the LORD was hot against Israel, and 
he delivered them into the hands of spoilers that spoiled 
them, and he sold them into the hands of their enemies round 
about, so that they could not any longer stand before their 
enemies, 

15. Whithersoever they went out, the hand of the Lorp was 
against them for evil, as the LoRD had said, and as the Lorp 
had sworn unto them: and they were greatly distressed. 

16. Nevertheless the LORD raised up judges, which delivered 
them out of the hand of those that spoiled them. 





LESSON PLAN. 


* Power through the Presence of the 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: { God of israel. 


Lesson TOPIC: Salvation Forfeited. 


1. Serving the Lord, v. 6-9. 
LEsson OUTLINE: { 2. Forsaking the Lord, v. 10-13. 
3. The Lord’s Anger, v. 14-16. 


GoLpEN Text: And they forsook the Lord God of their 
fathers.—Judg. 2: 12. 


Darity Home Reapines:. 


M.—Judg. 2: 616. Israel forsaking God. 

T. —Deut. $; 14-22. The forsaking predicted, 

W.—Deut. 6: 1-19. Israel warned against apostasy. 

T. —Lev. 26: 1-20. The consequences of apostasy foretold. 
F, —Josh. 23: 1-16. Israel exhorted against apostasy. 

$. —Psa. 78: 50-62. Israel provoking God to anger. 

§. —Psa. 106: 34-48. Israel brought low for iniquity. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. SERVING THE LORD, 


1. The Inheritance Secured : 


T he children of Israel went . . . to possess the land. 


Unto thy seed have I given this land . 15 : 18). 
ge in and possess the land (Peas, ¥ 

e shall possess greater nations (De ‘¥ ‘11: 28). 
The land which 


ll. The Service Rendered : 


And the people served the Lord. 


Let people serve thee, and nations bow down (Gen. 27 : 29). 
We will obey . the Lora our God (Jer. 42 : 6). 

Thy God, and him only shalt thou serve (Matt, 4: 10). 
Fear God, and give gioxy to him (Rev. 14: 7). 


til, The Leader Removed: 


And Joshua, . the servant of God, died. 


So Moses died t there tn the land ¥ Need (Deut. 84 : 5). 

David slept with his fathers (1 Ki ngs 3 : 

Precious . is the death of his saints ine. 116 : 15), 
1. Our inheritance should remind us of our obligation to service. 
by A aeeeeaes should remind us of the leader who secured it 


6 Te ekcetlndis daek shania te et tas poses be pase Or 


sware ... to give them (Josh. 1 : 6), 





II. FORSAKING THE LORD. 
1. Evil Done : 
And the children of Israel did evil. 
Israel hath sinned (Josh. 7 : 11). 
it th their thoughts are . for vil (Psa. 56: 
inful nation, people laden with in so A ties 1: 4). 
All we like sheep ave gone astray ( 


Il. Idols Worshiped : 


They ... followed other gods. . 
round about them. 
The land is full of idols (Isa. 2 : 8). 
They provoked him . . . with strange gods Pest. 32 : 16). 
Neither did they forsake the idols of Egypt (Ezek. 20 ; 8). 
Paul .. . saw the city wholly given to idolatry (Acts 17 : 16). 


it. Goa Forsaken : 

And they forsook the Lord God of their fathers. 
And this people . . . will forsake me (Deut. 31 : 16). 
Our fathers . turned away from the Lord (2 Chron. 29 : 6). 
They left... commandments of the Lord (2 Kings 17 : 16). 
And they all forsook him and fled (Mark 14 : 60). 

1. We should love God undividedly. 

2. We should shun his rivals unreservedly. 

3. We should embrace God's service eagerly. 

4. We should continue in his service uninterruptedly. 

5. We should seek for his favor continually. 


III. THE LORD’S ANGER. 
1. His Wrath Kindled : 
T he anger of the Lord was hot against Ieraet, 
The wrath of the Lord was kindled (Num. 11 : 33). 
The Lord will . render his anger with fury (Isa. 66 : 15). 
Neither will he keep his anger for ever (Psa. 103 : 9). 
The wrath of God abtdeth on him (John 3: 6). 
Hide us from the wrath of the Lamb (Rev. 6: 16). 
1. His Wrath Punishing : 
1. Delivering them up. 
Te sold them into the hands of their enemies. 
Therefore shalt thou serve thine enemies (Deut. 28 : 48). 
Hle shal] give Israel up because of . . . sins (1 Kings 14: 16). 
He sold them .. . into the hands of . — Sam. 12: 9). 
Thon sellest thy people for naught (Psa. 44: 
2. Troubling them. 
The hand of the Lord was against them for evil. 
The Lord shall smite Israel (1 Kings 14: 15). 
I will punish you os all your iniquities (Amos 8 : 2), 
Seeing that thou . . . hast punished us (Ezra 9 : 13). 
Wl. His Wrath lpeneet 
The Lord raised up judges, which delivered them. 
Thou gavest _ saviors (Neh. 9: 27). 
Andhe... nted according to . 
Jesus .. shal save his people (Matt. 1: 
He is faithful . . to forgive us our sins ay _ 1:9). 
1. The wrath of God follows all wrong-doing. 
2. The wrath of God will] destroy the sinner’s happiness. 
8. The wrath of God will embitter the sinner’s present. 
. The wrath of God will endanger the sinner’s future. 
5. The wrath of God can be shunned by repentance. 


. of the people that were 


ae mercies (Psa. 106 : 45). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WRONG-DOING, 
1. The Origin of Sin: 
In a wrong choice (Gen. 3: 6). 


In covetousness (Josh, 7 : 20, 21). 
In pride (Prov. 2: 28). 
In a hard heart (Exod. 7:19; Heb. 3: 8). 


In rebellion nst God (Deut. 9:7). 


2. The Penalty for Sin: 
The sentence of toll (Gen. 3: 17). 
The loss of position ( an. 4: 83). 
The loss of life (Josh. 7 : 21). 
The coming of pe (Dent. 31 : 29). 
The loss of the soul (Ezek. 18 : 4). 
Separation from God (Isa. 59 : 21). 
The second death (Rev. 20: 14). 


3. Forgiveness of Sin: 
Through blood-offering (Lev. 17: 
Through gaa kindness of God (Psa 51: ». 
Through faith and baptism (MarR 16 : 16). 
Through the blood of Christ (Eph. 1:7; 1 John 1: 7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—These are not to be read in the 
order of narrative, since the latter returns occasionally upon 
itself. But the following order will serve for the first part 
of the series :—(1.) The burial of Joshua in Timnath-serah 
in mount Ephraim; (2.) The burial of the bones of Joseph 
in Shechem; (3.) The death of Eleazar, son of Aaron, and 
the succession of Phinehas, Eleazar’s son, to the high-priest- 
hood. Coupled with these, it is to be noted that Israel 
served the Lord “all the days of the elders that overlived 
Joshua” (Josh. 24: 31; Judg. 2: 7). 

War then broke out, in the next generation; perhaps to 
complete the conquests in detail that Joshua had performed 
in the gross (see Judg. 2: 23); although, since Israel had 
to recapture many places conquered by Joshua, and was 
unable to repossess others, it would seem that the proper 
place of Judges 3: 1-8 is prior in time to that of Judges 1: 
1-16; and that Judges 2: 1-5 is earlier than either; while 
Judges 2: 6-10 is earliest of all. Accordingly, the order of 
events is this: the people forsook Jehovah, and went after 
the gods of their heathen neighbors; and as punishment 
they were deprived of a part of their land, harried by 
continual wars, and partially subjugated. At some time 
during this period, an angel of the Lord came up from Gil- 
gal to Bochim, and warned the people against disobedience. 
Even this may be later than the time of the present lesson; 
but it appears before it in the order of narrative. 

Trwe.—Bible Margin, first part of the lesson, about B. C. 
1426 ; latter part, about B. C. 1406. 

PiaceEs.—Nothing more definite than the land of Canaan 
and the surrounding region. 

Persons.—None specially mentioned except the dead 
Joshua; though judges as a class are spoken of. 

CrrcumsTances.—-The anger of the Lord waxing hot 
against Israel, because of their disobedience; his delivering 
them up into the hands of their enemies; his delivering 
them through judges ; their sinning again worse than before, 





and the Lord’s leaving the surrounding nations, “without 
driving them out hastily.” This lesson is a kind of general 
summary and preface to the rest of the book of Judges. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The present lesson consists of two sections: (1) The last 
days of Joshua and his contemporaries, verses 6-10; (2) the 
subsequent apostasy, verses 11-16. 

The book of Judges is principally occupied with an 
account of Israel’s successive departures from the true wor- 
ship of God in the period after Joshua, the punishment that 
followed in God’s giving them into the power of their ene- 
mies, and their deliverance by judges divinely raised up for 
the purpose. The causes of this unhappy state of things 
were twofold, and are exhibited at the outset. First, the 
neglect of Israel to execute the command to extirpate the 
Canaanites. This is dwelt upon in detail (1: 1; 2: 5), where 
particular statements are made respecting the several tribes 
and their failures in this particular, for which they are 
severally reproved. The consequence was that Israel was not 
only politically weakened by this intrusion among them of 
an alien and hostile element in these surviving remnants of 
Canaanites, but they were also morally weakened by contact 
and assimilation with gross idolaters. This moral and reli- 
gious degradation is the second principal of the evils recorded 
in this book. And to this the writer addresses himself in 
the present lesson, setting forth first the piety which pre- 
vailed in the first generation that was settled in Canaan, and 
then the degeneracy which followed with its results. In 
order to bring this out in the most effective manner, he links 
his narrative with that of the book of Joshua, by repeating, 
with a few verbal changes and a slight transposition, its 
closing verses. He takes his point of departure from that 
assembly of Israel at Shechem, near the close of Joshua's 
life, when they solemnly bound themselves once more to 
serve the Lord. 

Verse 6 (see Josh. 24: 28).—And Joshua dismissed the peo- 
ple: At the breaking up of the assembly just spoken of.—And 
the children of Israel went every man to his inheritance to possess 
the land: The statement is somewhat amplified from the cor- 
responding verse in Joshua, but with no change of meaning: 
The people returned to their homes in the spirit of the 
engagement they had formed; and how well they kept it 
appears from the next verse. 

Verse 7 (Josh. 24: 31).—And the people served Jehovah all 
the days of Joshua: There is a marked difference between the 
generation, that left Egypt, and that which was trained up 
under Moses in the wilderness. The former never was freed 
from the infection of the land in which they had been born 
and lived, surrounded by the grossest superstitions. Not- 
withstanding the stupendous miracles by which they were 
brought out of Egypt, they were perpetually murmuring and 
rebelling in the wilderness; they relapsed into idolatry at 
the very foot of Sinai; they refused to go into the Promised 
Land after the return of the spies; so that this entire incor- 
rigible generation was doomed to perish in the wilderness, 
But we read of no such murmurings or disobedience on the 
part of their children; they were docile, prompt, zealous, and 
faithful; all that is recorded of them corresponds with the 
character here given them.—And all the elders who prolonged 
their days after Joshua: Such as Eleazar and Caleb and others, 
who had personally witnessed the mighty deeds which 
God wrought on Israel’s behalf in the wilderness, at the Jor- 
dan, and in the land of Canaan. As long as those good men 
survived, with their vivid memory of God’s miraculous inter- 
ferences, Israel remained steadfast. But they could not live 
forever. A faith was demanded which could abide without 
the experience of senge and sight (John 20: 29). 

Verse 8 (Josh. 24: 29).—And Joshua, the son of Nun, died: 
It is a great public calamity when good men die, and their 
influence for good passes away; and especially when, like 
Joshua, they have been great men likewise, of commanding 
talents, in conspicuous and important positions, so that their 
power for good has been correspondingly enhanced.— The 
servant of Jehovah: This is hiscrowning encomium. He was 
a brave soldier, a skillful general, an able leader; but above 
every other distinction was this, that he was a faithful ser- 
vant of the Most High. A servant of the Lord, in the widest 
sense of the word, is one whom he employs to do a certain 
work. Thus the material universe is called God’s servant 
(Psa. 119: 91), since it is governed by his commands and exe- 
cutes his will. The heathen monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, was 
God’s servant (Jer. 43: 10), because he accomplished what 
God designed that he should do. But Joshua was his ser- 
vant because, in a spirit of willing obedience, he was always 
actively engaged in doing what he knew to be his Lord’s 
will. He was so throughout his life; when in a subor- 
dinate capacity, as Moses’ minister, and when he had himself 
assumed supreme comman | ; when he was leading the armies 


of Israel, and when he was peacefully dividing the land 
between the tribes, and when in the retirement of his later 
years he was no longer charged with the conduct of public 
affairs. The injunction laid upon him at the beginning of 
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his leadership (Josh. 1: 7, 8), was the pervading principle of 
his entire career, and this justifies the title here bestowed 
upon him at the end.—An hundred and ten years old: If, as 
Josephus affirms, he was eighty-five years of age at the pas- 


years after that event. The Scriptures, however, give no 
exact information upon this point. 

Verse 9 (Josh. 24: 30).—And they buried him within the 
limits of his inheritance: Not on the boundary line, as the 
English Version might be understood to mean, but some- 
where within the territory covered by his inheritance. This 
was assigned to Joshua, at his own request, after the land 
had been completely divided among the people (Josh. 19: 
49,50). Very probably in his case, as in that of Caleb 
(Josh. 14: 6, ff.), it may have been a tract over which he 
passed when he was sent by Moses to spy out the land (Num. 
14: 24, 30). It is a specimen of the frivolous extent to which 
typical meanings have been sought in the Old Testament, 
that the absence of any mention of mourning for Joshua, 
whereas the people mourned for Aaron (Num. 20: 29) and 
for Moses (Deut. 34: 8), has been held to suggest that under 
the law, when the future blessedness was not so clearly 
revealed, there was reason to mourn the death of friends; 
but under the dispensation of Jesus (of whom Joshua was a 
type), this sadness is removed by the knowledge of the 
heavenly glory.—Jn Timnath-heres, elsewhere called Timnath- 
serah: Some think the difference due to an error in tran- 
scription ; others that the former isthe old Canaanitish name, 
denoting that it had previously been a seat of idolatrous wor- 
ship,—“ the portion of the sun;” while the latter is the 
Israelitish name, formed by a slight modification of the other, 
and intended to suggest the circumstances under which it 
was given to Joshua,—“the portion remaining over.”—ZJn 
the mountain-land of Ephraim on the north of Mount Gaash: 
The exact location of which is not known. 

Verse 10.—And also all that generation, contemporaneous 
with Joshua, and which had participated in the conquest and 
witnessed the displays of divine power and grace then 
exhibited, were gathered unto their fathers: The corresponding 
phrase used of the death of individuals is “gathered unto 
his people” (Gen. 25: 8,17; 35: 29; 49: 23). This refers 
nt to the interment of the body in an ancestral tomb, but to 
the passage of the soul into the place of disembodied spirits ; 
as is plain from the verse last cited, where it is said of Jacob 
before the arrangements for his burial were made.—And there 
arose another generation after them which knew not Jehovah: 
Which had no personal experience of the miraculous inter- 
positions by which he had previously manifested himself and 
made himself known. 

Verse 11.—And the children of Israel did that which was evil 
in the eyes of Jehovah: What he regarded as evil. The con- 
stant repetition of this phrase in subsequent portions of this 
book (3: 7, 12; 4: 1; 6: 1, etc.), is one of the indications of 
identity of authorship throughout.—And served the Baals: 
The same deity, essentially, as worshiped in different places 
and under different aspects, received different epithets, Baal, 
the lord, was the name of the sun-god among the Pheenicians 
and Canaanites; called Bel by the Babylonians, and repre- 
sented the active principle in nature. He was called Baal- 
peor (Num. 25:3), as worshiped upon a summit of that 
name in Moab (Num. 23: 28); Baal-berith, the god of cove- 
nants at Shechem (Judg.8 : 33; 9: 4) ; Baal-zebub, the god of 
flies at Ekron (2 Kings 1: 2). When the various forms of 
the deity, as expressed by these and other attributes, are 
spoken of together, the plural is used. 

Verse 12.—The hypothesis of certain critics that polythe- 
ism and image-worship was the primary form of religion 
among the Israelites, from which they gradually, and in the 
course of ages, worked their way up to monotheism and more 
spiritual ideas of God, is without any historical foundation, 
and directly in the face of the facts, as they are recorded here 
and elsewhere. Idolatry in Israel was a gross degeneracy 
from the purer faith and practice of preceding generations. 
This departure from Jehovah, and going after other gods, 
was probably not, in the first instance, an open and avowed 
renunciation of the God of their fathers. There was, no 
doubt, a gradual intermingling of the forms and usages 
belonging to the worship of Jehovah and that of Baal ; their 
ideas of God were gradually lowered to a level with those of 
the heathen around them; until finally Israel came to be 
almost indistinguishable from their Pagan neighbors, It is 
thus that relapses from God usually occur; and this makes 
the first steps in such a downward progress so momentous, 
The earliest symptoms of a relaxing of spirituality, the ini- 
tial stages of a sinful conformity to the world, may prove to 
be the germ of an undisguised apostasy. 

Verse 13.—The repetitions in these verses are not an 
unmeaning tautology, but intended to add emphasis to the 
thought upon which the writer dwells with such deep feel- 
ing. Forsaking Jehovah, serving Baal and other gods, 
exciting the anger of Jehovah, are each separately men- 
tioned twice or three times. Like repetitions occur else- 
where, when the writer is strongly impressed with his sub- 
ject, and desires to make a strong impression upon his read- 
ers. See, for example, the narrative of the flood (Gen. 6-8), 
the institution of the passover (Exod. 12, 18), the law of the 


| whose narratives have been blended together. 
sage of the Jordan, his death must have occurred twenty-five | 





central sanctuary (Deut. 12:4 f.), the transaction at Ebal 
(Deut. 27: 1-8). Passages of this description are by critics 
frequently laid to the account of two or more distinct writers, 
There would 
be quite as much propriety in making the same allegation in 
the verses before us, and undertaking to discriminate between 
the style and the ideas of these imaginary writers by means of 
the slight variations observable in these recurring phrases. 
It is upon such facts, which are to be explained in an entirely 
different manner, that the hypothesis of an Elohist and a 
Jehovist and other writers still in the Pentateuch is mainly 
based.— Ashiaroth, the plural of Ashtoreth (1 Kings 11: 5), or 
Astarte, the moon deity, conceived as a female and represent- 
ing the passive or receptive power of nature. The plural 
denotes the various attributes or aspects under which Astarte 
was conceived and worshiped in different places. 

Verse 14.—And the anger of Jehovah burned: His displeasure 
against their sin, represented under the image of a fire, is not 
a passionate excitement, but a calm and holy aversion to all 
that is evil, inseparable from his pure and glorious nature, 
and a fixed determination to punishit. He accordingly gave 
them into the hand or surrendered them to the power of 
marauding tribes, such as have infested Palestine from time 
immemorial, with incursions for plunder, and also subjected 
them to surrounding hostile nations.—Sold them (as 3: 8; 
4: 2,9; compare Deut. 32: 30): Reduced them to a state of 
slavery; in the same manner as the opposite term redeem is 
used of deliverance from servitude (Exod. 6: 6; Isa. 43: 1). 
—And they could no longer stand before their enemies: A sad 
reversal of promises made and fulfilled to them when they 
were faithful (Lev. 26: 7, 8; Deut. 7: 24). 

Verse 15.— Whithersoever they went out: In warlike expedi- 
tions against their foes, or in anything that they undertook.— 
As Jehovah had spoken: Leviticus 26: 14 ff.; Deuteronomy 
28: 15 f.—And as Jehovah had sworn unto them: Deuteronomy 
32: 40, 41. 

Verse 16.—And Jehovah raised up judges, and they saved them: 
These judges were not ordinary judicial magistrates, 
appointed to decide strifes between man and man, but extraor- 
dinary officers, invested for the time with supreme power, 
like the Roman dictators, specially called and qualified by 
the spirit of God to judge between Israel and their oppressors 
and foes, securing the just rights of the former and inflicting 
deserved punishment upon the latter. It was the more 
natural that these leaders or rulers should be called judges, 
at a period when executive and judicial functions were not 
separated in distinct hands as in modern governments. 
“Kings” and “judges,” in Psalm 2: 10, are used in parallel 
clauses as equivalent expressions. David (2 Sam.15: 2) and 
Solomon (1 Kings 3: 28) sat in judgment on private causes, 
as Moses also had done (Exod. 18: 13, 26). In like manner 
these extraordinary leaders, divinely raised up to inflict 
judgment upon the enemias of Israel, not infrequently con- 
tinued in authority and decided the civil suits which arose 
among the people, so Deborah (Judg. 4:5) and Samuel 
(1 Sam. 7:16). The highest officers among the Cartha- 
ginians, corresponding to the Roman consuls, were called 
sufetes or judges. 





THE SIN OF COVENANT-BREAKING. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


A child was once sitting quietly in the window-nook with 
a book in her hand. Her father, looking up after a long 
silence, was surprised to find her weeping, apparently in 
much distress. “What are you reading?” he inquired. 
“In the Bible,” she answered ; “God had just forgiven those 


people, and then they sinned again ; and now he is going to 


punish them dreadfully with some more deaths and diseases.” 
Touched with her manifestations of such sympathetic pity, 
the parent soothingly suggested: “Oh! perhaps he will not 


be so severe upon them this time.” And the conscientious 
child replied: “ Indeed, it will be worse ; he will have to do 
it, for he said he would—he said he would.” 

When we left the story of Israel last week, we saw the 
elevated pillar standing conspicuously under the great oak 
at the entrance to Shechem. Beside that permanent monu- 
ment of stone the people had renewed their covenant with 
unusual solemnity of devotion, and had promised to be swift 
witnesses against themselves, if they should ever again deny 
their father’s God. Here now we begin our study once 
more; and though it is hardly twenty years since Joshua 
died, these children of Jehovah’s choice and care are found 
to have already turned far away from his worship, and 
are diligently following after other deities, as the heathen 
do around them. They believed his words; they sang his 
praise ; but they “soon forgot his works, they waited not for 
his counsel” (Psa. 106: 12,13). So we expect judgments 
to fall upon a sin of such daring defiance as the breach of 
their covenant. 

Out from the gentle calm of that period of sunset splendor 
when Joshua had reached his old age, and had calmed the 
warring peoples into peace, so that he might die tranquilly, 
we are now called to rush into the rough, stormy times of 
the Judges, as pictured by the hurried chapters of one of the 
bloodiest books in the Old Testament. The anger of the 
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Lord was kindled. As the child said, he had to punish 
those idolatrous backsliders, for he said he would. “They 
were greatly distressed ” (vy. 15). 

It is not always profitable to spend our leisure in a 
complacent expression of scornful reproach of the Israelitish 
nation; they are the representatives of the same sort of 
fleshly passions and lusts as those which beest Christians in 
modern periods of the Church. It is not greatly to edifica- 
tion to discover that covenant-breaking is an ancient sin. It 
is somewhat worse for us to commit it, rather than better; 
for the fact is, with such examples of guilt and punishment 
before us, our responsibility is heavier; we understand what 
it means, and what a patient God thinks of it. The progress 
of the Church of our risen Redeemer is hindered by nothing 
else so much as by these neglects of engagements, and forget- 
fulnesses of promises, and derelictions of duty, to which we 
give the name of covenant-breaking. When one has made 
an agreement with so august a being as God, either in public 
as a member of a Christian church, or in private as one who 
surrenders his life for devout service, the least he ean do is 
to observe his obligations with care. 

The moral quality of that kind of coldness and listlessness, 
which turns away one’s heart from fervor and one’s hands 
from duty, cannot be concealed by any form of soft or 
extenuating words. We sometimes say of a young convert, 
who began well for a few years, but then lapsed from his 
zeal, “He has lost his early love, poor fellow!” But the 
Bible does not say “lost,” it speaks out plainly: it says 
“ left,” in order to indicate willfulness in the dereliction, and 
fix responsibility for the shame: “I have somewhat against 
thee, because thou hast left thy first love” (Rev. 2: 4). It 
is wicked to break one’s covenant. 

Sometimes this sin is caused by a defection from the true 
doctrines of divine grace. The young Christian does not 
start to surrender the faiths in which he was reared. He 
begins with a mere tampering with evil; he is curious, and 
becomes unsettled; then he grows argumentative, and is 
suspected to be a little uneasy, and is certainly pert in his 
conversation. We hear fashionable ladies talk about a 
changeable silk for a dress: in one light it looks crimson, in 
another light it appears green: not that it happens so, for 
indeed it was made so; it was woven in part of crimson and 
in part of green; hence it was never really of one color, 
either green or crimson; it was a changeable pattern. Now 
we may tell our young Christians that Christ’s robe of right- 
eousness was nothing of that sort; the fine linen of a saint’s 
garment is not brilliant one day and dingy the next; if 
one belongs to the kingdom of truth, he wears truth’s 
simplicity for his clothing, in which there is neither warp 
nor filling of compromise. God’s truth is to be kept clear of 
all error. 

Sometimes this covenant-breaking is brought about by bad 
associations and injurious companionships (1 Cor. 15: 33). 
Oh, we have seen so many promising converts in our day, 
commencing their Christian career most hopefully! They 
made us think of a tree in the spring-time on which the 
birds had alighted; every branch was alive with nestling 
graces and singing joys of happy experience: suddenly came 
a mere school-boy’s stone flung recklessly among the leaves, 
and in an instant the air was full of vanishing wings, and 
the tree was all silent and lonely! Just a mean word of 
taunting, or a wild laugh of ridicule, or a vile temptation 
into wrong; possibly a wicked book or a filthy story; and 
yet the soul has been turned away into coldness. 

Sometimes this sin is committed under the pressure of an 
uneasy conscience which hankers after forbidden pleasures. 
The wavering Christian thinks that the church regulations 
he has taken are too restrictive and severe: does not even 
the Bible say something about being righteous overmuch? 
This is the Devil’s work, if only one could be made to see it. 
Satan often urges that religious people should be more 
lenient and less austere; he insists that prejudices are 
aroused against piety because a few church-officers push 
their authority beyond what is polite. There is an old 
Greek parable which comes in here with an honest lesson in 
it. On a time an embassy came from the wolves te the 
sheep, assuring them of their friendliness and positive 
respect for wethers and ewes and lambs, indeed everything 
inside of a decent shepherd’s fold ; but the spokesman begged 
leave to mention that the conduct of certain dogs on the 
outside had of late become exceedingly exasperating. These 
dogs had always in one way or another made bad blood 
between sheep and wolves: it was plain to all the world 
that sheep were most amiable and inoffensive creatures, and 
must be loved by every one of refinement; but these dogs 
kept up the disturbance, and if they could just be surren- 
dered, peace would be made at once. It was a silly flock 
that listened; the watchful guardians of the fold were 
sorrowfully led through the gates, and of course they were 
soon torn to pieces by the wolves. Then, after a day of 
false quiet, as might have been expected, the sheep were 
devoured right and left at the pleasure of even the poorest 
whelp in the pack. 

Sometimes covenants are broken under temptation of 
worldly business life. The legitimate toil of one’s calling is 
permitted to absorb time which belongs to God, or to usurp 
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opportunities of doing good that are consecrated to the 
Church. The limbs become so tired that one forsakes the 
prayer-meeting ; the purse-strings grow so tight that one 
neglects his pledged contributions, And after a while, 
the secret sin of avarice conceals itself in the man’s heart. 
It has been known that even a small pride of housekeeping 
has laid open a troubled Martha’s heart to temptation, so 
that she has deemed it unreasonable for Mary to be so 
devotional at the feet of Jesus. Envy forces itself in; 
jealousy of those who wear better dresses, or flourish showier 
equipages; spite that holds an old grudge, or cherishes 
an established prejudice: indeed, it does not matter what the 
worldly sin is which enters the soul of the believer; once 
any sin is indulged, covenant-breaking is sure. We have 
read about a passenger who undertook to conceal a package 
of cutlery in his berth upon a ship; it was all out of sight, 
but it had a dreadful force upon the compass just overhead, 
and when the attracted needle lost its course, the vessel went 
into peril, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Here is a lesson that shows us: 


HOW BACKSLIDING COMES, AND WHAT COMES OF IT. 


I. God’s Goodness is Forgotten (vs. 6-10). 
II. God is Sinned Against (v. 11). 
III. God is Turned Away From (vy. 12). 
IV. Other Masters are Chosen and Served (v. 13). 
V. Sin’s Sure Harvest is Gathered (vs. 14, 15). 
VI. But God’s Goodness Never Fails (v. 16). 


I. GOD’S GOODNESS 18 FORGOTTEN. 


Every man unto his inheritance to possess the land. . . . An- 
other generation after them which knew not the Lord, nor yet the 
works which he had done (vs. 6-10). There is no backsliding 
without a forward position to start from. It is those who 
have had reason to know of God’s love, and of the advantages 
of serving God, who are in danger of becoming backsliders. 
Great privileges bring great opportunities of loss as well as 
of gain. And one of the perils of prosperity is the tempta- 
tion to lose a sense of reliance on God, and to forget that all 
one has came only as the gift of God. To enter into an 
inheritance which was dearly bought does not in itself secure 
a remembrance of the source and cost of the treasure pos- 
sessed. It is very easy to forget God’s goodness ; and it is as 
dangerous as it is easy. 


; Il. GOD IS SINNED AGAINST. 


The children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord (v. 11). 
One who has been in God’s service does not at once abandon 
all show or thought of that service. At first the sinning is 
not only in the sight of the Lord, but in conjunction with the 
old habits of devotion and worship. Private prayer, and 
Bible-reading, and church attendance, are still kept up by 
some who have already begun their backsliding. They are 
not yet ready to turn away from God. They would like to 
keep on in his service, if only they could keep on in sinning 
also. But that is a struggle which cannot last always. 


Ill. GOD IS TURNED AWAY FROM. 


And they forsook the Lord God of their fathers (v.12). That 
is what it comes to. When men begin by sinning in the 
sight of their father’s God, they very soon want to get out of 
the sight of that God. And so they turn their backs on God, 
on their father’s God, and on the God whom they once called 
their God. Then they are ready to talk of God’s injustice or 
harshness, or to deny that there isa God. When you hear 
a man speaking against his father’s God, you may be pretty 
sure that he began his backsliding by forgetting God’s good- 
ness, and that he accelerated it by sinning in the sight of God. 
He is on the down grade now. God help him! 


IV. OTHER MASTERS ARE CHOSEN AND SERVED. 


They forsook the Lord and served Baal and Ashtaroth (v. 18). 
When God’s service is abandoned, another service is sure to 
be entered. “Every one that committeth sin is the bond- 
servant of sin.” The backslider from God’s service becomes 
a slave to the masters whom he has chosen in God’s stead. 
And the bondage of backsliders is such as no servant of God 
was ever called to. The Devil has devoted servants, and he 
is an exacting master. There is no half-way work in his 
demands, Whoever would turn away from God’s service 
should look well beforehand to the contrast between that 
service and the service of any other master. 


YV. SIN’S SURE HARVEST 18 GATHERED, 


They could not any longer stand before their enemies. . . . 
And they were greatly distressed (vs. 14,15). “The way of 
transgressors is hard,” A down-hill road is a terrible one 
to the traveler. Everything goes wrong with ane who is 
going wrong in everything. And then he is readier than 
ever to feel that his lot is a trying one. He is ready to 

* drink, te forget his misery. He is tempted to destray the 
Uife shat has proved a failure. He is “greatly distressed.” 











If a backslider could see far enough down the road he has 
started on, this would all be plainly before him, Does it 
pay to take that road? 


VI. BUT GOD’S GOODNESS NEVER FAILS. 


Nevertheless the Lord raised up judges, which delivered them out of 
the hand of those that spoiled them (v.16). How much the 
Lord is doing for those who hate him! Day and night he is 
sending them new blessings. And his lovingkindness never 
fails. When they battle him and his cause, he defends the 
right, and they must fail and fall in their self-chosen conflict. 
But while he hates their sin, he loves the sinners; and he 
never grows weary of inviting them back to his service which 
they have deserted. “ Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith 
the Lord.” “ Repent, and turn yourselves from all your 
transgressions; so iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast 
away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have 
transgressed ; and make you a new heart and a new spirit: 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel?” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


The teacher again is under obligations to introduce his 
class to a new book. The contents of the book are indicated 
in its title, it being a history of Israel during the time of the 
judges. The time covered by the book is uncertain (see the 
Speaker’s and Lange). The purpose of the book evidently is 
to set forth the fact that “righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” It is a record of the 
fickleness of man, and of the constancy of God. It contains 
many illustrations of the truth, that no nation can afford to 
forsake God. 

For the more complete understanding of the apostasy men- 
tioned in the last part of our lesson, the teacher needs to refer 
to the facts that are stated in chapters 1 and 2 preceding. 
In this introductory part of the book we have, apparently, 
a summary of the facts concerning the conquest of the prom- 
ised land, with some new light thrown thereupon. The 
significant fact set forth is, that the Israelites did not com- 
pletely drive out the Canaanites. After years of wandering 
there was a longing for rest—after years of fighting, for peace. 
Love of ease tempted the Israelites to allow the compara- 
tively few Canaanites to remain. Judah found it hard to 
drive out the inhabitants of the mountain, “ because they 
had chariots of iron,”—and let them stay there. The chil- 
dren of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites from Jeru- 
salem, but dwelt with them. Manasseh, Ephraim, Zebulun, 
Asher, and Naphtali followed these bad examples. “ And 
it came to pass, when Israel was strong, that they put the 
Canaanites to tribute, and did not utterly drive them out.” 
The Devil offered the Israelites a bribe to let these idolaters 
remain, and they took it. 

The results of this fatal laxity, first, was a rebuke by the 
angel of the Lord (2: 1-5). At the rebuke of the angel, the 
people wept, and wept so grievously that the place was called 
Bochim, or The Weepers; but they did not repent, and 
rouse themselves to the task of driving out these enemies to 
their peace! Second, the Canaanites remained among them 
as a corrupting element. Inter-marriages occurred, and not 
being able to lift the Canaanites to their own pure, spiritual 
worship, the Israelites were dragged down to the impure 
and sensual worship of the people whom they had put under 
tribute. Thus the weak overcame the strong by making 
them at times as weak as themselves. 

I. Serving the Lord.—In our lesson we have the contrast 
between serving the Lord and forsaking him—between pros- 
perity and adversity ; between peace and misery. Looking 
at the happier one of these states, we see: 

1. A faithful generation. (1.) Receiving its inheritances. 
“Went every man unto his inheritance.” Mark, that no 
one went until Joshua gave permission. “When Joshua 
had let the people go,” etc. No man dropped out of the 
ranks until the war was over. The tribes acted as a unit 
until the land was practically conquered. There were some 
minor towns to subdue,—some fragments of the tribes who 
inhabited the land still to drive out,—but there were no 
armies to be overcome. Each Israelitish tribe was able to 
expel all the enemies within its own borders. The borders 
of each tribe had been marked out. Now each man went 
unto his own inheritance. In that he received his reward 
for the fidelity that he had shown. Often each man had 
seemed to be fighting for others more than for himself,—but 
he could not have obtained his own inheritance without so 
doing. So is it with the soldier of Christ. How many times 
he seems to be warring for others! And yet it is only after 
he has fought this good fight that he can say, “ Henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness.” (2.) 
Serving the Lord. Not the quality, but the time and reason 
of their service are indicated. (a.) The time. “ All the 
days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders that outlived 
Joshua.” Here is a tribute to the influence that one man, 
positive for God, can have over a whole nation. During the 
days of Joshua, ne forsaking of the Lord by the people was 
possible. Such was the fact, too, during the days of the 





elders who survived him ; for he had imparted to them his 
own soldier-like sense of the necessity of instant and unswerv- 
ing obedience on the part of all to the God of Israel. Not 
to obey, in his and their estimation, was high treason. With 
rulers so minded, the people could not go astray. (b.) The 
reason. “ Who had seen all the great works of the Lord, 
that he did for Israel.” The recollection of what God had 
done for Israel in subduing the occupants of the land, as 
well as the impressive appeal of Joshua (Josh. 23), kept the 
elders firm in their adherence to Jehovah. They could not 
recall their successes in the conquest of the land without 
ascribing their victories to the Lord who had led their 
fathers through the wilderness,—so little could they have 
done against the allied hosts of Canaan, and against these 
fortified cities, without the supernatural aid that God had 
afforded them. And no one who has any successes now in 
waging a warfare against sin but that feels that the triumph 
is of God rather than of himself. 


2. A faithful servant. Notice: (1.) His title. “The ser- 
vant of the Lord.” This title of honor, that had distin- 
guished Moses during his life-time, was applied to Joshua 
only after his death. The title was his epitaph and eulogy. 
(2.) His death. “Died, being an hundred and ten years 
old.” We know that, at least for seventy years of this long 
life, Joshua was actively engaged in God’s service, and for 
how many years before that can only be surmised. Whata 
privilege it is to look back upon a life spent for God! But 
no one can do that who does not begin it in living for him. 
(3.) His burial. “They buried him in the border of his 
inheritance.” They laid him away where he had a right to 
be laid. The locality was one that had a place in the affec- 


tions of the people; for its exact site is indicated—“ on the 


north side of the hill Gaash.” Observe how simply the 
Bible dismisses its heroes, Here is no mention of imposing 
funeral ceremonies, of orations to departed greatness, or of 
“resolutions” of respect expressive of loss,—nothing but 
“died,” and “buried.” It was left to the record of the life 
itself to show what Joshua had been, and what his loss to 
Israel was. 

Il. Forsaking the Lord.—1. The old generation. “ Also all 
that generation were gathered unto their fathers.” It does 
not take long for one generation to pass away—less time now 
than then. What the next generation shall be, largely 
depends upon the acts of this. 


2. The new generation. (1.) “Knew not the Lord.” Had 
no knowledge of him in their own experience. Made no 
appeals to him for help, and hence did not know how much 
he could help. (2.) “Nor yet the works which he had done 
for Israel.” They knew personally nothing of what God 
had done for their fathers in the crossing of the Jordan, the 
fall of Jericho, etc. And the mere recital of these great 
interpositions had little or no effect upon them. It would 
seem, therefore, that miracles powerfully affect only those 
who behold them,—the next generation, even, failing to be 
moved by them. 

The new generation neither knew the Lord nor his works. 
What was the result? “The children of Israel did evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim.” This fact is 
reiterated in pathetic terms. (1.) “They forsook the Lord 
God of their fathers, which brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, and served other gods.” In this they were unfaith- 
ful to their fathers. They regarded neither their debt of 
obligation, nor the covenant which their fathers had made. 
In this, also, they made an absurd and unprofitable exchange. 
They turned from the Lord who had proved his omnipotence 
in their behalf, and bowed themselves before impotent idols. 
(2.) “They forsook the Lord, and served Baal and Ash- 
toreth.” They gave up the God of the universe for idols 
that represented certain forces of nature,—a proceeding that 
is now often paralleled; for there are many to-day who 
believe more in nature than in natmre’s God. And they 
gave up the one for the other two, partly, at least, for the 
reason that by Baal and Ashtaroth their lower natures were 
given full license. Perhaps the same reason finds force at 
the present time. 


III. The Anger of the Lord.—We notice concerning this: 
1, Js intensity. “The anger of the Lord was hot against 
Israel.” It is a’surd to think of the Lord’s having no feel- 
ing, when men turn away from his outstretched arms to bow 
down before the senseless things of this world. God’s anger 
in this case was shown by delivering his people into the 
hands of spoilers, and allowing them to be sold into the 
hands of their enemies. “They could not any longer stand 
before their enemies.” The man without God is naturally a 
coward. The men who can pray are the men who can fight. 
Witness the reliance placed upon “Havelock’s saints,” 
etc. 

2. Its short duration. “Nevertheless, the Lord raised up 
judges, which delivered them out of the hand of those that 
spoiled them.” God’s mercy was as wonderful as his peo- 
ple’s apostasy. Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound. “ Nevertheless,”—in spite of all their ingratitude, 
—God raised up judges who delivered the Israelites from 
their oppressors. Thus he taught them by their alternate 
servitude and freedom, that Israel was “free only by law, 











From what verse in Joshua does this lesson in Judges form 
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and without it wada servant,”—that without God it had no 
“ basis of nationality.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What series of pictures does the book of Judges present 
to us? (Title.) What consideration makes the apostasy of 





that period the more inexcusable? (Golden Text.) 

Who wrote the book called Judges? What period of | 
time does it cover? What is the sum total of its seasons of 
peace, and what of its seasons of war? Name the judges. 
What miracles does the book record? When did the obliga- 
tion of exterminating the Canaanites fall upon each tribe 
individually ? (Judg. 2: 6.) What service is here referred to 
from which Joshua “let the people go”? (Josh. 24: 24, 25.) 


a continuation of the narrative? (24: 28.) What was the 
religious condition of the nation during that generation? 
(vs. 7-10.) What was the people’s military condition during 
the same period? (Judg.1.) How did their sluggishness in war 
operate against their religious life? (Judg. 2: 1-5,11.) Why 
is the description of their military sluggishness given before 
that of their religious condition? How many chapters 
and verses are occupied with the record of their condition 
until the close of that generation? How many chapters 
are occupied with the testing of Israel? How many with 
the sequel scenes in Dan and Benjamin? Arrange these 
three divisions of the book chronologically, affixing the 
chapters belonging to each, and the subdivisions under each. 

What is meant by the statement in verse 10 that the 
next generation knew not the Lord? By what means are 
the works which God has done for us individually to be 
kept vividly in memory? How will a nation’s grateful 
remembrance of its blessings affect the rising generation? 
What day would be most fitting, in our nation, for grateful 
acknowledgment of all we enjoy? What are the youth now 
learning on thatday? With what effect? (v. 12.) What gods 
did Israel serve? (v.13.) Give a brief account of these forms 
of idolatry. How long did idol-worship continue in 
Israel? How did God bring the people back to himself? 
(v.14; 3:9.) Was thisa manifestation of his love, or of his 
wrath? What is meant by his anger? How was Israel’s 
sin a mark of grossest folly? (v. 15; Lev. 26: 14-17.) How 
should Christians feel toward Israel for the violation of its 
covenant? (John 8: 7.) Is guilt increased or diminished 
with the knowledge of the consequences of our acts? What 
attribute of God is fourteen times specially revealed in this 
book? (v. 16.) 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The previous lesson must be carefully reviewed, repeating 
the warning of Joshua and the promises of the people, in 
order to show the sin of their broken promises, and the evils 
of forsaking God. If you want an impressive blackboard 
lesson, outline an open book: on one page the leading words 
of last week; on the other, the contrast as given to-day. 

Joshua’s warning.— What one word was a command in last 
week’s golden text? Whom did Joshua say he and his 
house would choose to serve? When Joshua said to the 
people, “Serve ye the Lord,” what did he tell them to put 
away? Did the people think they would ever serve idols 
or images? Did they know of any people who worshiped 
graven images, or the sun, moon, and stars? What reasons 
did the people give why they should worship God? What 
did Joshua say the Lord would do if they forsook him? 
After all these reasons, what did the people promise? 
Whose voice did they promise to obey? What did Joshua 
write down to keep as a proof of what they had said? 
Where did he put the writing? 

Joshua’s death.—That was the last lesson Joshua gave the 
people, the last thing he did for them; soon after he died, 
and was buried. We are not told of any great funeral or 
mourning for him, as there was for Jacob when he died, 
only that they buried him in the borders of his own land. 
He had set up many memorial stones, but we do not read of 
any great stone or mortument in his honor, though it is said 
that hundreds of years after there were tombs in the rocks 
near Shechem, and that in one of them Joshua was buried. 

T he faithful servant.—But there is a grander memorial to 
his name than any sculptured stone or carved marble: he is 
called “the servant of the Lord.” Only a few, such as 
Moses and Joshua, Peter and Paul, were worthy to be so 
called. You know how proud men are to serve a king on 
earth, to stand near his throne, to wait upon him, and deliver 
his messages; how much greater honor to be permitted to 
serve the King of heaven, who will reign forever over all 
the worlds! What kind of a servant was Joshua? 

T he faithless people—Did the people forget him and all 
he had taught? Those who knew him, never could forget; 
and while the men lived who were elders in his time, 
Joshua and his words were remembered. How could they 
ferget the wonders they had seen, and the great works done 





for them in bringing them to Canaan? Did they tell it to 


their children? Did the children listen and remember? 
After some years all the elders were dead; the children 
grew to be fathers and mothers, and their children were 
men and women. Did they keep the promises their fathers 
made for them? Were they not bound to do as had been 
promised for them? We read that they “knew not the 
Lord, nor yet the works which he had done for Israel.” © 

The three sins.—In three ways “they did evil in the sight 
of the Lord.” Would their not knowing nor caring for him 
keep him from knowing every thought, from seeing each 
wicked heart? (1.) They forsook the Lord. (2.) They followed 
other gods. (3.) They bowed themselves wnto them. They 
forgot God, stopped praying, did not thank him for his 
goodness, nor ask him for his care,—to forget is really to 
forsake, to turn away from him; then they began to think 
of the gods the people around them worshiped. There 
were many Canaanites yet in the land. They worshiped 
the sun and idols called Baalim ; for it was the same god, but 
in many forms, great or small, as the worshipers chose. 
Another was the goddess of the moon, called Ashtaroth ; and 
there were many images of her, before whom they danced 
and sang. The people, whose fathers had been chosen by 
the Lord God to be his own, even bowed themselves to these 
gods, and served them. Do you wonder that God was angry ? 

The broken commandments.—What is the first command- 
ment? How did they break that? What is the second? 
How were Baal and Ashtaroth “likenesses of any thing 
that is in heaven above”? Who made the sun? The 
moon? What is the reason given in the second command- 
ment why “thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor 
serve them”? What is the fifth commandment? Did those 
who had been taught of God, and had forgotten him, break 
this commandment? How? If they had honored God, 
and honored their parents, their days might have been long 
in the land which God gave. But he keeps his promises to 
punish as surely as the promises of love. 

The faithful few—Were they all such sinners? No, here 
and there a family or a person remembered God and grieved 
over the sin. How does the second commandment say he 
“will visit the iniquity of the fathers.” What about “show- 
ing mercy”? God knew each one who still loved him, he 
pitied them, and raised up help and deliverance. He sent 
judges to look after the nation, and show that he would for- 
give if they would return to him. Is it any safer to forsake 
God now than it was in those days? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





SIN AND SERVICE. 





SERVING: 
THE PEOPLE SERVED THE LORD. 


SINNING: 


FORSOOK 


THE PEOPLE DID EVIL BEFORE 


THE LORD. 
SUFFERING: 
DELIVERED UP 
TH SOLD TO THEIR ENEMIES 
HZ LORD ws AGAINST FOR EVIL THE PEOPLE. 
SAVED BY JUDGES 





THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH; BUT THE GIFT 
OF GOD IS ETERNAL LIFE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ Yield not to temptation.” 

“Oh for a faith that will not shrink.” 

“ Alas, what hourly dangers rise.” 
“Sinners, turn, why will ye die?” 

“T need thee every hour.” 

“ Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 

“Weary of earth, and laden with my sin.” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


That the writer of the book of Judges does not follow the 
order of time, but groups his incidents so as to show the 
course of the history of Jehovah’s redemption of his people 





in spite of their follies, is plain to the most superficial stu- 
dent. Itis a picture of the times and events under the old 
covenant, while as yet the new covenant, written on the 
heart, as a disposition to obey, existed almost only in shadow. 
But that the narrative returns upon itself, and follows chrono- 
logical order very little in the arrangement of detail, should 





be no wonder to us, who do the same thing in our most care- 
ful histories. The Orientals are not alone in this manner of | 
composition, though they are, if possible, more devoted to it | 
than others. The apparent confusion of time would give no 
trouble if this were a secular narrative; but very many people 
prefer to use a microscope, with a small field of view, where 
what is needed is a larger prospect and more perspective. 
The most prominent Orientalism of the lesson lies in its 


ing to one who reads the passage from an Oriental point of 
view, but requiring a series of dissertations upon minute 
points for those whe do not so read; and such dissertations 
are generally almost as blind as an account of the minute 
changes of color in the Mediterranean to those who have not 
seen them, or of the display made by a school of medusa, or 
jelly-fish, as they float by in the tide. For instance, it is 
almost impossible to convey to an Occidental, accustomed to 
read with prosaic literalness, the impression which an Orien- 
tal would receive from the representations given of Jehovah 

in this chapter. The Oriental ways of thinking, and their 
consequent forms of language, save the Oriental from the 
ethical and casuistic trouble and the metaphysical perplexity 
which the Occidental experiences in attempting to interpret 
the matter according to his own standards of judgment. The 
Occidental is not content with such Jow, anthropomorphic 
representations of hishigh conception. Yet, with conceptions 
just as high, but accustomed to represent many classes of 
events, and many means and modes of non-human motions 
and effects by tropical expressions derived from the human 
body or mind, the Oriental finds such matters plain as day, 
Not that his philosophy is more perfect than that of the 
West, but he has been accustomed for ages to take certain 
matters for granted which Occidentals see dimly, and ques- 
tion a little in their understanding. Which is right? The 
Bible narrative treats of matters which require superhuman 
knowledge for their perfect understanding ; and it chose that 
form of statement which would be understood by its imme- 
diate readers. Most likely, also, the child-like spirit, and 
the common sense of mankind in general, will be able to 
take in the force of this class of Orientalisms, to the end of 
time. 

In verse 10, “which knew not the Lord, nor yet the works 
which he had done for Israel,” is an Oriental expression, 
which may have a literal flavor, and refer secondarily to 
ignorance caused by neglect; but the better way to take it 
is in the sense of not recognizing Jehovah, nor acknowledg- 
ing his wonders. Parallel is Pharaoh’s “I know not the 
Lord” in Exodus 5: 2, though perhaps with a more literal 
shade. A hint, however, should be sufficient on this point, 
as we are familiar with the same thing here. For instance, 
the parliamentary non-recognition of an intruder, as in the 
case of the delegates of certain New York presbyteries to a 
general assembly after certain exscinding acts in an over- 
zealous generation, 

“Baalim,” had all our translators been as well informed as 
the scholars of the next century, would doubtless have been 
rendered “the Baalim,” or “the Baals.” It would be tedious 
to give a list of all the Baals whose names and places and 
special sorts of patronage are known. In the famous Pheni- 
cian inscription of Marseilles—for Baals had gone with the 
Pheenicians to Spain and Carthage, as their worshipers had 
circumnavigated Africa—may be read a table of offerings 
which the Judge (Sufet, same word as that for the Hebrew 
Judges), the son of Bodeshmun the son of Bodtanith, and the 
Judge, the son of Bodeshmun, the son of Halsibaal, laid 
down as appropriate to Baal in cases of various prayers and 
atonements. This table would be very instructive for com- 
parison with Hebrew names and Levitical institutions were 
it not too long to translate here. But the name of Baal is 
frequent on the Pheenician inscriptions, all about the Medi- 
terranean. In the bilingual inscription of Dali, which fur- 
nished the key to the Cypriote writing, Resheph Mical, or 
Baal Resheph, is identified with Apollo Amyclean. The 
Pheenician name has reference to the Homeric epithets of 
Apollo, which represent him as renowned with the bow and 
with his lightning arrows. 

But a special significance pertains to the name of Baal 
because it means “ Lord,” and was the common word for 
“husband.” In going off to serve Baal, the Israelites had 
in the word itself something which the prophets more than 
once used as a sting, in reminding them that their leaving 
Jehovah for the heathen gods was something very like foul 
adultery. Thus it is that the figure of adultery was more 
natural to an early Jew than it is to a modern Occidental 
after a deal of study of Paul’s expansion of the Christian 
symbolism of marriage. When the prophet said, “ For thy 
Maker is thine husband: the Lord of hosts is his name” 
(Isa. 54: 5), it sounded “Thy Baal is thy maker, Jehovah of 
hosts his name;” and the preceding picture was thus bright- 
ened in a way not to be commonly appreciated in our time 
and language. 

Ashtaroth, better “the Ashtoreths,” each “the face of 
Baal,” as she is called in innumerable Pheenician inscrip- 
tions, were the various Venuses, reflecting the sun-god Baal 
or Apollo, as the moon the sun. 

In verse 14 the expression “ he sold them” is by no means 


| a distant reminder of a not unusual ancient method of getting 


rid of troublesome members of the harém; though other 
explanations might be given of the use of the word. All 
the explanations, however, turn upon the Israelites, reducing 
themselves frorh the state of favorites to that of wretched 
slaves, while verse 17 seems to point to the one first given as 
the correct one. And it is to be remembered that a very 
prominent part played br the heathen gods and goddesses 


whole texture as a composition ; in its detaila, very refresh- ' was one of intrigue with their human favorites. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_»_ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All unobjectionable publications received will be promptly noticed 
under this head. The interests of our readers will guide us in making 
further notice. 

BOOKS. 
Butove, tprowgh a Woman’s Eye. By Mrs. Lucy Yeend Culler. With an 


Introduction by Rev. Professor W. H. Wynn, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 225. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Daggatouns: A review. By Henry Samuel Morais. 12mo, pp. 14. 
Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co, 


Winter in India. By the Rt. Hon. W. BE. Baxter, M. P. 12mo, pp. 1M. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, 15 cents. 


A College Fetich; an address before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappe. By Charlies Francis Adams, Jr. 12mo, pp. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 


Co-education of the Sex@s in the Public Schools of the United States. 
(Circulars of Information of the Board of Education, No. 2.) 12mo, 
pp. 0. Washington: Government Printing Office. 


Development: what it can do, and what it cannot do. (Philosophic 
Series, No. ILI.) By James MeCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.L. 12mo, pp. 50. 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 50 cents. 





STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH* 


Every Christian, who is rightly instructed, knows that 
his Master, and his Master’s Church, form the core of 
this world’s history. In secular events, he is not dis- 
turbed that the hand that guides, controls, and moves, is 
not displayed through miracles, wonders, and signs; 
nor in secular history is he troubled if that same hand 
is not continually held up to view in reflections and 
homily. 

It is good, once in a while, to look at church history 
(especially to look at that history since the age of 
acknowledged miracles) in a similar manner; to see 
how the marshalling of events necessarily sets forth the 
work and power of God, although the writer spends no 
time in declaring these in explicit words. An excellent 
opportunity for this kind of view is afforded by Henry 
C. Lea’s Studies in Church History; though neither 
Mr. Lea, nor any other historian, pretends to omit men- 
tion of the providence of God when it properly comes in 
his way so to do. This work began originally as an 
essay in the North American Review; then, greatly 
enlarged, it appeared in 1869; and now, again, further 
enlarged in portions, and provided with an entirely new 
addition on the subject of The Early Church and Slav- 
ery, which changes materially the character of the book. 
In general, it is an admirably written treatise, displaying 
taste and competent ability throughout, together with 
that mental furniture and material equipment which 
are absolutely necessary for a successful effort in this 
line. Value is added both to the book and to its argu- 
ments by the author’s careful fortifying of his state- 
ments with citations from proper authorities; of whom 
many are not very accessible. A full index makes all 
this still more available. 

The period covered by these “ Studies ” extends from 
the “subordination of the Church under Christian em- 
perors” to the formation of the Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many, the Calvinist in France, and the Anglican in 
England ; and just enough later to show the early prac- 
tices of each in relation to secular power. If the scope 
of these studies were to be more closely defined, it might 
be called the struggle of the church authorities to mis- 
use its power, contrary to its spirit, and the victory of 
the Church over its deadly enemies within. If a book 
ever showed how Christianity had to conquer the savage 
hearts of its own subjects before it could conquer the 
world, this book is that one. It is a history of the dark 
side of the visible Church during the period of its great- 
est corruption. ; 

However, the author does not fail both to take and 
to maintain the distinction between the Christianity 
which renews men from within, and the wrong things 
which those men will do in their days of imperfect 
enlightenment. That he tears off the disguise of the 
false shepherds, or the wolves in sheep’s clothing, is no 
cause of complaint to any one who loves a pure church 
or the triumph of truth. 

No writer could make this aspect of church history 
anything but a sad story. The hand that the half- 
heathen emperors exercised in degrading the church 
they patronized, is no new story. The growth of papal 
omnipotence, and its dreadful consequences, are matters 
of fact, not of opinion. The leaving behind the pure 
doctrines of the Gospels, and pressing forward to make 
excommunication the most terrible of secular weapons 
is a page of the past which no deprecation can blot out. 
The historian who shows how the religion of Jesus 
grappled for centuries with the whole force and machi- 


*Stucdies In Church History; the rise of the temporal power; benefit 
of clergy i excommunication; the early Church and slavery. 8vo, pp. 
avi, Philadelphia; Henry C, Lea's Son & Co. 
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nations of organized wickedness, and at last, in thie 
Reformation, shook off the worst foes of all those ages, 
and emancipated itself from the worst spiritual tyranny,— 
that historian has done a worthy work, albeit he paints 
a dark picture. But the picture is not wholly and abso- 
lutely dark. Here and there a gleam of light and love 
flashes across the darkness of the darkest period or the 
blackest wickedness. The picture, it is true, displays 
those colors that appear to the eye of sight alone—those 
events which a secular pen would delight to describe; 
but the action displayed is wholly unaccountable except 
to the eye of faith—an eye which the historian seems 
to feel is looking upon him continually. And the closing 
division of the book, on the Early Church and slavery, 
is all one bright light. It shows that while Christianity 
was fighting for life with those who would use it but for 
a tool and a perversion, it was even then gaining for the 
poor and the lowly an inheritance which was indeed to 
them the beginning of the kingdom of God and the 
acceptable year of the Lord. The Eastern and the West- 
ern wings of the Church, whatever their corruptions or 
defects, did practically destroy the slavery of the Roman 
empire. 

This book is not as cold and dispassionate as the typ- 
ical judge, into whose scales no weights of passion or 
feeling can ever be laid; but it weighs events with an 
impartiality as nearly that as it becomes an independent 
writer to do. It looks at men and it looks at secular 
causes, acknowledging tacitly, the while, that Chris- 
tianity and the workings of Providence are too large 
for its scales. We read it as we read the story of a great 
war, absorbed in the heat and dust of the struggle, but 
full ready at the close to acknowledge the governing 
power of God, the triumphing truth of Christianity, and 
the littleness and helplessness of men. 





POEMS OF HISTORY.* 


There are poems which mark history, and poems 
which make history. Songs, like the Marseillaise Hymn, 
which has done more to shape French republicanism 
than a hundred learned treatises of doctrinaire states- 
men, or, like The German Fatherland, which wrought 
more for German unity than all the schemes of Bis- 
marck, are poems that make history. Poems which 
commemorate a historical event, like the Ballad of Chevy 
Chace or Emerson’s Concord Hymn, belong to the 
poems which mark history. The poems which make 
history direct the life of a people; the poems which 
mark history keep the past living in the people’s mind 
and heart. 

It was a laudable task to the performance of which 
Mr. Henry A. Ford set himself, in the compilation of 
Poems of History. The phrasing of the title is ambigu- 
ous, being suggestive rather of the poems that make 
history than of those that mark it. Mr. Ford’s plan 
embraced both classes. His object was to compile “a 
convenient manual for poetic illustration in the reading 
and teaching of history.” The scope of the work is am- 
bitious in extent, it being intended to include noted 
poems on all remarkable historical events and person- 
ages from the earliest times until the present. Of 
course, with so wide a sweep, the poems which mark 
history largely exceed in number those which have made 
history. 

In method of arrangement, this work is both chrono- 
logical and topical. The topical arrangement starts 
with Bible History, and comes down, generally in chro- 
nological order, to the historical poems of the present. 
The poems of each country are gathered into special 
sections. The chronological arrangement is not always 
logical, but shows traces of an attempt to combine two 
distinct and irreconcilable méthods. One would natu- 
rally expect that an arrangement which started out 
with Biblical History would be continued with such 
following divisions as Classical History, Medieval His- 
tory, and Modern History. Instead of this, however, 
the division of Biblical History is here followed by 
others entitled Jewish History (under which head, also, 
most of the poems are biblical), Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, etc., in all of which poems on biblical subjects keep 
recurring. The section entitled Bible History is wholly 
inadequate ; it contains three poems, Adam’s Complaint, 
the Curse of Cain, and the Destruction of Sodom; with a 
reference to “ Jewish History, Babylon, and Christianity ” 
for other biblical poems. Of course, this reference is 
quite incomplete. The same lack of thoroughness is 
again shown in the ascription of authorship for the first 
poem in the book. The poem is in English, and it is 
credited to St. Theophanes; but no intimation is given 








* Poems of History, by the most famous poets of all ages. Chosen and 
annotated by Henry A. Ford. Square svo, illustrated, pp. viii, 468. 
Detroit: M. W. Elisworth &Co. 
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given that the original was in Greek. 

It would be a serious error, however, to permit these 
infelicities of form to blind one’s eyes to the real merit 
of this work. When one comes to examine the body of 
the selections, he finds that thejr range is wider and 
their arrangement more discreet than the surface indica- 
tions would lead him to expect. Of course, there are 
many omissions; almost every person who is at all 
familiar with historical poems will be able to point to 
verses which have as good a claim to be considered 
poems of history as many in this collection, but which 
fail to appear here. This, of course, was only to be 
expected ; and in consideration of the fact that this com- 
pilation may almost be said to break new ground, the 
noteworthy omissions are creditably few. 

The poems are in English, with one or two exceptions. 
The Marseillaise is given in both French and Eng- 
lish; “ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” and “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein,” appear in both German and 
English. The poems referring to the various countries 
of modern Europe occupy a large space, and make an 
excellent representation of modern historical verse. 
Poems on Indian, Arabian, and Abyssinian subjects, 
represent the historical poetry of modern Asia and 
Africa. About eighty pages’ space is given to the his- 
torical poems of the United States; beginning in the 
orthodox fashion with the discovery of America by 
the Norsemen and again by Columbus, and ending 
with the deaths of Garfield and Peter Cooper. The 
poetry of the Civil War takes large room in the space 
reserved for the United States; and the exploits of both 
the Northern and Southern armies find celebration in 
these selections. 

On the whole, Mr. Ford is entitled to great credit for 
the comprehensiveness with which his work has been 
done. Critical readers may be skeptical of the claims 
of not a few of these pieces to rank as poems of history, 
and indeed a wise curtailment might improve rather 
than injure the work. But the main body of the selec- 
tions is too good to be vitiated by a few lapses. One 
could hardly find a better book than this to place in the 
hands of a bright boy studying history; for a dozen 
stirring historical poems in the memory are worth more 
to make and keep history a living thing than all the 
mnemonic lists of dates that ever were penned. 





The lives of ready, serviceable men have a place in the 
world, and though they may soon pass by, they work 
powerfully on the present age. Such books are the 
biographies of two eminent Methodists, who passed 
through many grades of service, and at length became 
bishops in that church. rasius O. Haven, whose auto- 
biography is published under the editorship of the Rev. 
Doctors C. C. Stratton and J. M. Buckley; and Gilbert 
Haven, whose life story is told by the Rev. Dr. George 
Prentice,—have had a wider reputation than the limits of 
Methodism, the former as an admirable educator and 
practical manager, the latter as a forcible, witty, and most 
energetic reformer and radical. Erastus Haven left his 
autobiography partly written, and his quiet, pure, self- 
sustained character speaks on every page, 8 man who was 
trusted by his church from first to last, and who, as 
President of the Michigan University, the Northwestern 
University, and Syracuse University, brought those 
institutions, and his own name with them, to a national 
reputation. Good sense, sympathy with men, and 
especially with young men, a quick and happy service- 
ableness in many directions, and an entire consecration 
of himself to the advantage of his age, appear in every 
deed. He was a man who easily found his place in the 
affections of men; and his autobiography, and the chap- 
ters which follow it, cannot be read without winning the 
affection even of those who knew little of him while he 
lived. The same is not so true of his cousin, Gilbert 
Haven, or“ Gil.”” Haven, as he was almost universally 
salled. He was a more fiery and passionate character 
than Erastus, an irrepressible man, always the champion 
of reforms, one of the earliest and most violent anti- 
slavery leaders, and no less vehement in the temperance 
agitation, and other prominent causes. He was, appar- 
ently, an irresistible kind of man while he lived, moving 
with a tremendous energy, which created a powerful 
current wherever he was. But now that he has gone, 
and his voice is silent, there is a sense of roughness in 
his weapons, and passionateness in his measures, which 
causes the suspicion that temperament was the larger 
half of his greatness. His cousin shines with 4 serener 
and more enduring light. Yet those who khew and 
admired the loud, ready, rollicking, enthusiastic “ Gil.” 
Haven will follow his biography with sympathy, and 
find in it at least what a piano rendering does for a 
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symphony which has been often heard and truly loved, 
and which is suggested, at least, by the feebler instru- 
ment when the great orchestra is no longer to be attained. 
yar O. Haven. 12mo, pp. 329. New York: 

illips and Hunt. Price, $1.50.—Gilbert Haven. 
12mo. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $2.00.) 


One of those whose wisdom has been that of winning 
souls is Mr. Havilah Mowry, long a city missionary of 
Brooklyn. The record of his life’s experience in city 
mission work has been made into a bright and sugges- 
tive book, Sixty Years in the Harvest Field, by R. M. F. ; to 
which the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler contributes « 
commendatory preface. The plan of the book is some- 
what unique. First there is a short biographical sketch ; 
this is followed by brief exhibits of Mr. Mowry’s 
methods of dealing with the various classes of person= 
with whom his duties brought him into contact. Thes« 
are topically srranged under such chapter-titles as 
“Indifferent Sinners,” “ Infidelity,” “ Romanism,”’ 
“Temperance,” etc. Each chapter, with its grouping 
of short sketches, is thus not only an exhibit of practical 
methods, but a little storehouse of illustrations. (l6mo, 
pp. x, 361. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


Had Mr. James F. Cobb, author of Martin the Skip- 
per, condensed the story of his hero into one-half o! 
its four hundred closely packed pages, it would have 
gained in strength. As it is, boys and seafaring folk, 
for whom it is meant, may read it with interest, but the 
profit would be greater if the story had been shorter. 
And probably the number of its readers would be 
multiplied. (12mo, pp. 503. New York: E. and J. B. 
Young & Co. and T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


The comfort of leaning on Jesus is well set forth in 
St. Ulrich, or, Resting on the King’s Word, by E. A. W. 
The scene of the story is laid in the Tyrol, and the 
incidents are few and homely. The strongest characte 
in the story is Madeline, a trustful peasant girl who 
goes bravely out to search for her lost brother, and 
at last is rewarded by finding him. The devoutness of 
this book is as fragrant as it is unobtrusive. (l6mo, pp. 
93. Philadelphia: The American Sunday-school Union.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 








Louisville, Kentucky...........cccccessesseeeeeees July 11-13, 1884 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green.............sssseees August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa..............06+ceeceeeee September 5, 6 
Vermont, state, at Northfield................02 0.006 September 11, 12 
Maine, state, at Bangor..............ccessesssecrreseressees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord................0+ November 7, & 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton...............s000 sees November 14-17 


Oregon, state, at Salem. .............00..sscescccseeserees November —— 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Temmenses..2.....0..0..0020500000808 July 17 to August 26 
Take Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chicago, Tlimois........0rescorsssresrersoesee July 17 to August 1 
Theological, Scientific, and Literary Association of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, Wilberforce, 
CII, wininan xsothnscinspapnesssesnatnepasg aivencnss July 20 to August 2 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
GAR. ....0000 secccccce covcceseeiccssns sssccnnes sovscnses July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
SER sccncnss nanensencseronssscieipbbeiieccaents July 25 to August 1 


Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, Ohio, July 24 to August 5 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 


Lawrence River, New York............... July 25 to August 5 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, Mountain Lake 
Park, Garrett County, Maryland.................04 August 7-17 
Shenandoah Valley Summer Assembly, at Mount Jackson, 
PID sa vhanhenccacsasapaoqersasp vapbiehdhuncked Inppesiesscs August 7-17 
Mahtomedi Summer Sunday-school Assembly, White Bear 
A WER MNOI isipsecs cikasinssbis sais iedirbonccsesaciy August 7-20 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Rta acai ns sh San /piaena chadsagpasodegs>mahnapeaiinne August 7-27 
Lisbon Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Cedar Rapids, 
EF ay Cs A Re PORT OBOE REY FEL A RR August 14-21 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 


I os «a. ca cansn onsvannd capndasneobaoeonal August 22-31 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


At a recent meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association the following news was read and acted upon: 
In Chihuahua, Mexico, the Rev. Mr. Eaton began, a 
few weeks ago, a Sunday-school for American children ; 
he is now about to open one for Mexicans. ‘As they will 


not be able to read, the school will be of the character of 





Raikes’s ragged schools. He also proposes to open a day- 
school for girls. The Rev. J. Wright took charge, in 
July, 1881, of a church in the island of Costa Rica, 
which then counted ten in congregation and nine in 
Sunday-school ; there are now present fifty-two at service, 
forty-five at Sunday-school, with four teachers as a regu- 
lar thing, all foreign. 

The Sunday-school at Catania, Sicily, receives thirty- 
five copies of the Italian paper. The children grow more 
industrious every week. A little girl who had been taken 
away and sent to a nun’s school, was sent back with the 
remark that “she learned nothing, even of religion.” A 
hundred and thirty children attend this school, but 
many others are not able to get in for want of room. 
Some are so poor they have to be clothed; but all the 
church services are well attended. 

Liugi Capellini is pastor of the Military Church in 
Rome. Before the Sunday service a Sunday-school is 
held for the soldiers. Each recites a verse learned pre- 
viously, and reads in turn from his own Bible, and one 
of the number makes a prayer. They seem deeply inter- 
ested ; the work has been carried on for ten years. Jean 
Pierre Luquet, of Spezia, finds the work in Italy attended 
by many discouragements. His Sunday-school numbers 
thirty-seven, but many are kept away by persecution. 

Mr. Rothmeyer, of Klausenburg, Hungary, regrets that 
the publication of the Sunday-school hymn-book is 
delaved for want of music. He feels sad also that, 
while he can give Sunday-school papers to the Germans 
in his school, there is no paper for the Hungarians, who 
outnumber them. His school has increased since Christ- 
mas, and families of all denominations send children 
there. A carpenter, a teacher in the school, speaks four 
languages, and is therefore of much use. Many Bibles 
have been introduced into families through this school. 

Miss Rosenthal, of Elberfeldt, was forced by the new 
pastor, who does not approve the work, to give up the 
room where for fourteen years she has instructed two 
hundred children. She took a smaller room, which will 
only hold eighty, and the school suffers thereby. A 
room in the Young Men’s Christian Association can be 
had for $15 a month, but help must be given, or this 
amount cannot be supplied. This room would hold the 
school, and a great number who are waiting to come 
besides, and she would conduct a smaller school in the 
mornings beside. 

The Sunday-school at Vegesack depends entirely on 
the care of Caterina Locke. All interested in it are 
poor. The Sunday-school at Reval has seventeen classes, 
each with ten children; they are taught Bible history. 
Weekly teachers’-meetings are held. 

August Scheiaert, superintendent of the school at 
Frauen-bei-Linz, Austria, writes of the delight of the 
children in receiving the Sonntagsschule again ; even the 
parents had missed it from their homes. From 1624 
when gospel truth was suppressed in Austria, and thirty 
thousand people, driven by persecution, left the land, 
the Roman Catholic Church has been triumphant. No 
Bible was read in the land, except in hiding, until the 
Emperor Joseph, in 1781, sent forth the edict of tolera- 
tion. Still, even to-day, Protestants are in the power of 
the church, and must pay for the support of its schools. 
The bishop of Linz has a special hatred of Protestants, 
and stirs up the local priests to hinder and persecute 
wherever possible. 

At Giessen a new Sunday-school was opened with twelve 
hundred scholars. The first Sunday a number of uni- 
versity students assist as teachers. Eighty marks, sent 
for the use of the school by the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, was most acceptable. 

Pastor Jordan writes that in Halle, eleven years ago, 
nothing was known of Sunday-schools. A lady began 
one, and soon another followed. Now there are three 
thousand scholars in six schools. Half the teachers are 
young men,—theological students,—and many of them 
were themselves scholars of the Sunday-school. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Five states were represented by delegates at the 
Second Annual Convention of the Youths’ Christian 
Association of Illinois, held July 11 and 12 at Green- 
ville. A covenant of consecration was adopted by the 
convention and recommended to each of its members, by 
whioh those who assume it bind themselves to consecrate 
their life, their time, and their property to Christ; to give 
up questionable amusements, and, if need be, legitimate 
pleasures also, for the sake of the work. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—“ All true and honest Sunday-school workers” are 
invited to attend the convention of the Eastern ‘“ Me- 
nonite” Sunday-school Association at Upper Milford, 








Pennsylvania, August 7 and 8. The first day will be 
children’s day, and the second day will be devoted to 
general discussions on Sunday-school topics. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—There are many ways of conducting Sunday-school 
classes, but a correspondent in New York thinks that her 
friend has discovered an entirely novel one: “ A teacher 
here takes a number of children, some young, some old, 
some rich, some poor,—too poor even to have a Sunday 
outfit,—and some that would not go to an ordinary Protes- 
tant school, and in some shady nook explains to them 
a Bible lesson or story. Then to rest the class, they 
ramble awhile, gather wild flowers, berries, or nuts ; and, 
perhaps, go to some woods, glen, or falls near by, and 
study a second lesson ; and in long summer afternoons, 
sometimes learn as many as four lessons, and find time 
to look at and talk over many Bible pictures.” 


—Much aggressive Christian work remains to be done 
in communities within our own limits, where such things 
can be found as are reported by a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union in Texas, who writes: 
“Tn one place mine was the first religious meeting held 
in a year. One man had not heard a sermon in eight 
years. Another, a school-trustee and preacher, said, 
‘I preach from the Word of God, not from the by-bill, 
which is only a collection of old bills.’ He also said he 
would as lief his ‘ five children should be chasing jack- 
rabbits on Sunday as be in a Sunday-school.’” Here is 
the other side of the missionary’s letter: “In three 
months I have organized 27 Sunday-schools, with 139 
teachers and 1,165 scholars; aided or reorganized 18 
schools having 79 teachers and 770 scholars; furnished 
these schools with supplies amounting to $266: visited 
340 families, and delivered forty-nine addresses.” 


EVANGELISM. 


— Now that the cholera is doing its deadly work in 
Cairo and other towns of Egypt, it may be well to recall 
the fact that the medical missions in that country will 
have to bear an unusual strain upon their resources. 
From Miss Whately’s medical mission in Cairo, it was 
reported, just before the cholera had reached the city, 
that the mission was more frequented, and was doing 
more effective work, than ever before; that the medical 
missionaries would stand to their posts when the plague 
came; but that it was feared that, with their present 
resources, they could but feebly cope with the disease. 


— From Miss De Broen’s mission in Paris, which is 
commonly known as the Belville Mission, and which 
probably ranks next to the McAll Mission in the wide- 
ness of its sphere and the efficiency of its work, come 
reports of continued progress. The medical mission is 
attended by thousands every year, and not a few who 
come seeking healing for the body only, learn to inquire 
after healing for the soul. One of the most encouraging 
branches of the work is the schools. Even parents who 
themselves hold atheistic beliefs bring their children, 
saying, “ Take them; we know that you will at least 
bring them up well.” 


— One of the effective evangelistic societies of London, 
England, is the Tower Hamlets Mission, on the com- 
mittee of which are such well-known gospel workers as 
Lord Radstock, the Earl of Cavan, and the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley. The society is non-denominational ; its 
preachers and missionaries belong to all denominations, 
but work only in the interest of the catholic Church of 
Christ. The society employs not only such ordinary 
methods of evangelizing as open-air preaching, etc., but 
it aids, when necessary, in lifting men out of their evil 
surroundings, and sending them to a new country for a 
new life. The work of this mission has been going on 
for fifteen years, during which time it has been a pre- 
serving and purifying power in East London. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—In view of the ambiguous or hostile position towards 
prohibition taken by political parties in several of the 
states, attempts are being made to construct platforms 
and tickets which will permit temperance people to vote 
with their own party, and yet concentrate their votes on 
the temperance side. 


—That was a suggestive fact which was brought out 
recently by the New York newspapers. Two of the 
wealthiest of New York’s liquor-sellers never drank a 
glass of liquor in their lives; of one this was true 
literally, the other had once taken milk punch in accor- 
dance with a physician’s order. 


—“ Beer-money ” is no longer to be an item in the 
pay of Lady Emily Kingscote’s domestics. Their wages 
will be the same as before; but her ladyship declares 
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her unwillingness to have her house- 
keeper's book disfigured with a charge of 
money avowedly to be spent for the pur- 
chase of intoxicating drink. 


—At the Crystal Palace, London, a tem- 
perance gathering on a large scale took 
place July 10. Excursion traina brought 
Good Templars and Total Abstainers from 
all parts of the kingdom, and it is estima- 
ted that 67,000 people were present dur- 
ing the day. There was singing by a 
choir of 5,000 voices, there were many 
temperance meetings, with a large attend- 
ance, and a resolution to petition Parlia- 
ment to close public houses Sunday was 
adopted. Of the principal temperance 
gatherings, one was conducted by Mr. 
Francis Murphy, another by Mr. Richard 
Booth, and a third by Mr. William Noble. 


THIS AND THAT. 


—— Ge 


It is said that there is a house in New 
York just five and a half feet wide, and 
four stories high. That may answer fora 
brick building with a neighbor’s wall to 
support it all the way up; but it is not safe 
to try character-building on any such 
scale as that. There must be a broad 
foundation as well as a deep one, to enable 
a character to tower up to a commanding 
height above its fellows. 








There are some touching illustrations of 
the sacrifices which men and women are 
ready to make for the cause of religion, 
even in these money-loving days. It is 
said that at a recent bazaar in London but- 
tonhole bouquets, as sold by the Princess of 
Wales at a guinea each, found ready pur- 
chasers. The money raised was for the 
building of an English Church chapel in 
Germany. Imagine an effort of Solomon 
to raise money for the temple by having 
his daughters peddle lilies from his gar- 
den! But this is a favorite way of obtain- 
ing money for religious purposes here in 
America as well as in England. 





A specimen of what some of our infidel 
neighbors regard as “keen criticisms” of 
the Christian Scriptures, may be seen in 
the following extract from a book notice 
in The Index (fairest and most intelligent 
of American free-thought journals) for the 
last week in July. Concerning the author 
of a German treatise on immortality, the 
reviewer writes: 

He opens by submitting the biblical doctrine 
to a series of keen criticisms; such as that if 
Jesus went up among the stars while his dis- 
ciples were looking at him, he must have moved 
with such velocity as would have turned him 
into a fiery meteor. 

It would be well if some colporteur 
would present both the learned author of 
the treatise on immortality and his admir- 
ing reviewer with copies of the New Tes- 
tament, if they have not that useful book 
at hand for reference. 





The popular science, as well as the 
popular theology, that finds its way into 
the columns of the more enterprising city 
dailies, is often impressively eclectic. 
For example, a prominent Philadelphia 
paper, in an erudite essay on “The 
Embalmer’s Art,” says with refreshing 
confidence: 

In ancient Syria, the high priests, in the 
balmy days of the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, 


* full five thousand years before Christ, invented 


& species of embalming, which, while rude, was 
good in its way. 

When “John Phenix” issued his. pic- 
torial edition of the San Diego Herald, 
he labeled a little type-metal cut of a 
house as “Abbotsford, the residence of 
Bir Walter Raleigh, the author of Byron’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” That statement also, 





like the Philadelphia historian’s, “ while 
rude, was good in its way.” 





There is food for thought both for the 
readers and editors of the secular news- 
papers in the pregnant words of the Rev. 
Dr. George Dana Boardman in a recent 
sermon on the words: “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour.” 
Speaking of the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the press, Dr. Boardman said : 


The newspaper not only reflects, but shapes, 
public sentiment, and makes or unmakes men 
by its construction of their motives, shaping 
in many instances the policy of nations, 
corporations and individuals. It is to America, 
the dictator that Cincinnatus was to Rome ; or 
Napoleon to France. There are, thank God, 
not a few editors who are true to their high 
vocation ; swift to recognize merit; to defend 
the oppressed; to cheer the unjustly dejected, 
and to guide the perplexed. ... But there 
is, also, too much catering to a morbid public 
taste; too much freedom with the privacy of 
life; too much discussion of personalities; too 
much denunciation in a spirit of harsh 
criticism. Rome elected her censors; but the 
modern editor elects himself. There is too 
much insinuation, especially in political life ; 
too much publication of mere rumors; editors 
vieing one with another to be the first to 
print a rumor whether well founded or not. 
The newspaper, too often, alas! converts the 
family circle into a police court, giving column 
after column of criminal news, or into a bar- 
room, with the details of drunken brawls, the 
horrors of the prize ring or the scaffold, so that 
the paper becomes, if I may use a phrase often 
seen posted upon our walls, a “School for 
Scandal.” 


This witness is true; and until religious 
people realize their responsibility-in the 
matter of the papers which they read and 
which they bring into their families, it is 
useless to expect non-religious editors to 
undertake and push forward the work of 
reform. It is true that the newspapers 
ought to lead the people; but if the news- 
papers prove recreant to their high trust, 
then it is time for the people to lead, or to 
drive, | the newspapers. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 13 51,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year, 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. Dr, E. Currer, Bos- 
ton, Mass., says: “I found it to realize the 
expectations raised, and regard it asa reli- 
able article.” 


ANXIOUS MOTHERS WILL BEGLAD 
to know that they can readily obtain from 
any druggist, a food that will bring health to 
their children. “I have used Horlick’s Food 
for Infants the last three years as a diet for 
infants and invalids, both in my own family 
and those of my patients. I consider it one 
of the best substitutes for mother’s milk.”— 
H. G. Preston, M.D., 138 S. Oxford St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Book on treatment of children 
sent free. Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis- 
consin. 


THE SUMMER ISSUE OF STRAW- 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S QUARTERLY, 
just out, is a splendid number. Every page 
is of interest to the ladies. New fancy-work 
designs and stitches; instructions in amateur 
art, and how to adorn the person and decorate 
the home; pretty piece of new vocal music; 
and the Summer Fashions in every depart- 
ment of Dry Goods fully illustrated. Price, 
15 cents. Get a copy from your newsdealer, 
or send to SrrawsBripGr & CLOTHIER, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BREAD-MAK- 
ING.—By the process of bread-making it is 
intended to convert the flour of certain grains 
into a cellular structure, in which it is most 
easily chewed, saturated with the fluids of 








the mouth, and digested. In order to arrive 
at this end, aleoholic fermentation is resorted 
to from olden times, by introducing the same 
in the dough by means of brewers’ yeast. Thus 
a small part of the flour is converted into 
glucose, which again is transformed into 
alcohol and carbonic acid. The former is 
recognized by its peculiar vinous odor, 
exhaled by the loaves, when sufficiently 
raised. Both gases produce the raising of 
the dough—that is, the porous and spongy 
appearance. 

By this fermentation the flour not only 
loses weight, but the bread also attains 
qualities which may injure the process of 
digestion. 

In order to evade these inconveniences, 
chemists have long ago searched, to impart 
the spongy structure of the dough by other 
means than yeast, respectively by substances 
evolving gaseous bodies, or which, in the 
oven, are transformed into gases themselves. 
To the best known belong the bicarbonate of 
soda and cream of tartar, certainly well known 
to all housewives. And with regard to most 
of the baking powders of the trade, they are 
mainly preparations containing these sub- 
stances. However, it cannot be said of any 
of them that they exert a beneficial influence 
on the system, not to speak of the adultera- 
tions, to which most of them have lately been 
subjected. 

Professor E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who held the chair of chemistry in 
Harvard University, invented, some time 
since, a baking preparation forming an excep- 
tion to those spoken of, which has already 
attained universal reputation. 

The idea by which Professor Horsford was 
guided, was not only to furnish a substitute 
for brewers’ yeast, but also to provide those 
nutritious constituents of the flour lost in the 
bran in the process of bolting. These are the 
so-called phosphates, Which are also the nu- 
tritive salts of meat, and of the utmost impor- 
tance for the building up of the organism. If 
it is taken into consideration that the nutritive 
value of wheaten flour is from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. less than of the wheat grain, and 
that this loss is now restored by Professor 
Horsford’s invention, then it must be looked 
upon as of the greatest national economic 
importance. As Justus von Liebig said : “ The 
result is the same, as if the fertility of our 
wheat fields had been increased by one-seventh 
or one-eighth.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“Tvs worth $1000,” said the man cured of chol- 
era morbus by N Brown's Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 
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OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 

An ene 0 tase SEP Bamhaykink 7" mee 
$30 per 100; 35 Cents each by Mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 

ig NEW YORK. — t a CHICAGO. 
A New Sunday Schoo! Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE DELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 

















nted on fine r and handsome! 
voced i boards, Price, ay conte, by mail; $3. 6 
per dozen by express, charges not prepa paid. 





single c (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of a5 cents. Specimen Pages Free, 
Published by 


JOHN — & CO., 
WioMs Uition ea ene 4 Cincinnati, 0. 


Young's Analytical 
CONCORDANCE. 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
plan,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 
betical order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 311,000 references,marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., etc., etc., designed for the sfmplest 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LL. D., 

The publishers say :—“‘ In typographical appearance, 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“ The importers of the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“In addition to this, our examination has brought to 
light many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
all of which have been corrected. 

“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 
All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Cruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition or 
Cruden, either in its plan-or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the analytical 














THEQLOGICAL Book stor! aTone 


wsE —D Ragivnacs, | 
ye eaisy 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


A ‘es = Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
me onary and abetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 


bey new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
rinted on fine paper and substantially’ bound. 
Re al vo, cloth. This is the genréne and 
edi on of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. You > 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is 
best. One of these should be by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 
Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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(6245|252/H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed aper and sold in 
even hundreds, via: "Size wa” wes 10 doe. 20c. ; Size ** 252,” 


per 100, 1 “ 6245,"" per 100, 80. 
alfabets, ee 4 alfabets, 5c, 


























Letters ai eine “=z, ys 
Send for full list and free sam 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, li6 onl St., N.Y. 


AGENTS Are offered 8) per cent. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this book an: 44 A, pages; 500 lllustrations. 
Ops agent 6days. For full 

J.8. viedo, Publishers, 31 Rose &t., N. 








arr # of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that coim- 
mon readers may understand the Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 
Dictionary are to the English language, Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. It gives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The New Revision and its Study, 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
ean members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed ucla in regard to 
the New Revision.. - 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 





Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 
copies, 15 ats each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
4 . SEMINARY for Y: Ladies. Ad- 
ENR Yo HU Ace pee HOUGHTON : Sees 








R. hat gal Gs ' Military E Boarding School, Pough- 
keepsie,N. Y. “Thorough, with strict and 
proper reatanees.” Military 1 not the principal thing. 


THE Riverside School, Auburndale, Mass. A 
Home School for Girls ue all ny and a Fitting 
School for Wellesley C ollege. Miss Delia T. Smith, Prin. 


PENNYSLVANIA | a Wear gent 


MIL ET AR Y. 
Year opens 
September 12th 





CHESTER. 
tember 12th. ¢ ‘ol. THEO. HY atr President. 
WATERFORD, ME. The Fifth 


HOME SCHOO 9 (5th) year ofthis School for Girls 
opens Aug. 29. Buildings aoe ed. anses, $130.00. 
Address, MISS fH ptt G ay Prin. 


Ww =*st NOTTINGHAM ACADE 

Young Men and oye thoroagey brepared 
College or Business, Address GEC BEC TEE, 
A.M., Principal, Colora, Cecil Co., Maryland. 


F® EDER ICK FEMALE SEMINARY, Frea- 
erick, Md. State Institution. Location healthful; 
course of study thorough and comprehensive. Terms 

very moderate. For ey U5: address. 
MRS. M. W. CRELTON, President. 


“LYONS (Ns ¥.) MUSICAL “ACADEMY. 
Founded 1854. Daily lessons. Noted for ae 
excellent teachers. Imparts best modern technique an 
artistic execution. Address. 

H. SHERWOOD. M. + "Founder and Principal. _ 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Zo0"2°%c. 


women. Observatory, laboratories, and art gallery. 
Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition, $175 —_ 
Address Miss BLANCHARD, Prin., So. Hadl ey, 
CUSHING ACADEMY Ashburnham, Mass. 
A first-class Colle 
Preparatory and English School for both sexes. x- 
— $150 to $225 a year. Ninth year —— s Sept. 5. 
end for acatalogue. JAMES E. y OSE, Principal. 
TREEMOUNT! SEMINARY, Norristown, Pa. 
Patronized by those desiring for their sons careful 
moral training and thorough preparation for business 
or college. 40th school a commences Sept. ll. For 
circulars, address the Prin., JOHN W. Le *H, Ph.D, 
wick, N. J. 


] 3 © LIVINGSTON AVENU! E,, 
THE MISSES ANABLE'S 
—NGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will open September 12th 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, Ohio, Mr. Hotroxe Pian. 
The 29h year will commence September 5, 1883. 
Board, tuition, fuel and li fits, $170 per erannum. Send for 
catalogue to ‘MISS H EABODY, Prin. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior education 
in College, Eclectic, and Classical-Preparatory Courses 
' 4 study ; also in Music and Art. Heated by steam and 

rnished with elevator. Char moderate. Send for 
catalogue. Rev. A.W. Cow.xsgs, D.D.,Pres.,Elmira,N.Y. 


Western Reserve Academy, 
HUDSON, OHLO. UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

of Cleveland. Send for Catalogue to 


NEWTON B. HOBART, Principal. 


Vassar College, Pew vers” 


























New York. 


Complete College Course. Ten Professors. Twenty- 
one Teathers. Library, 15,000 volumes, Observatory. 
Laboratory. Museum. Every — for the Com- 
plete Liberal Education ¢ wome: 

8. CALDWELL, D.D., Pres. 


NREENWICH ACADEMY. 

¥ Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial Collage. Foanded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influences decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for aunt — and boating. Terms 
moderate. tal e free. Rev. F. D. 


ns Se 
BLARESLED, © M ‘Principal, t Greenwich, R. I. 


WISCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE 
ACADEMY FOR ‘YOUNG MEN. 


Two courses, Classical and Scientific. Both Prepara- 
tory and C ollegiate. Best of advantages offered at low 
rates. Board and Tuition for school year, $150. Fall 
term opens Sept. 5. For cntalngse, address H. A. 
PE EPOON, Principal, Fox Lake, Wis. 


BRIDGETON, N. D. 
FouNDED BY THE W. J. PRESBYTERY, _—. 
Classical and Mathematical preparation for coll 

Training for business and practical pursuits. § eclai 
attention to backward boys. A pape Be es ong a. care- 
ful supervision to boarders. Un ian religious 
——a A beautiful and healthy loc ene om of sixteen 
acres. ‘Terms moderate. A ey forcircular, oe view 
and full oer, ALEB ALLEN, B. A., 
Lond. University, England, ) ? Principal. 


_ WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


ne of the half-dozen best Preps atory and Classical 

Schools in New England. xcellent facilities in 
Academic Studies, Music, Paintine. Industrial Science 
and Commercial Studies. The payment of 0. 
in advance will cover all tuition in the Preparatory 
and Academic Courses, together with board, limited 
amount of washing, room-rent, heating, and all other 
necessary expenses, except books, stationery, lights, 
and small contingencies, for the Fall Term of twelve 
weeks, beginning August 29th. Send for Catalogue to 


Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principal, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

















Wellesley, 


Rae Ws 
+ “ne 


Sehool 
Ps a hilsdetphis 


Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. The spirit of Wellesley Cellege governs the 
management. 

Pupils are fitted for any College. 

Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
made to either of the undersigned whe will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc, 

Term begins September 19th. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street, 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 








Nee. 


S. J. Barrows, D.D., 


Epwarp Brieat, D.D., 
Henry M. Fietp, D.D., 


FEORGE S. Matuory, D.D., 
Henry ( 
Wm. C. Gray, Ph.D., 


J.G. Montrort, D.D., 


process. 


etd | 
/ 


A prominent lithographic establishment of New York has just issued a finely executed 
picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America.” 
a most excellent likefiess of each of the following well-known editors : 


H. Cuay Trumsvtt, D.D., of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
of The Christian Register, Boston. 
S. Inenxvus Prime, D.D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
of The Examiner, New York. 
of The Evangelist, New York. 
J. M. Buckiey, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
of The Churchman, New York. 
. Bowen, Esq., of The Independent, New York. 
of The Interior, Chicago. 
of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Errirtt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 
The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed 
fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. 
to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithographic 


The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 
fully satisfied it may be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 7 


ee 


It gives 


The artists have spared no effort 


Address, 
25 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. 





AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. Ina large share of the 
Christian Homes of the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; and an opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
Terms will be given at once, upon application, 








FAVORITE 


explanations. 


27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 
This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 

gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely. bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 27 CENTS. 


‘| The Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 802 Chestnut St., Phila.. Pa. 


Stamps taken. Address 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Vermillion Institute, 


esville, O., for both sexes, Opens Sept. 6th. 
Bay Yollege course in Languages anc Mathematics. 
8S. DIEFENDORF, 


Expenses 165 to $95 a year. 





Morgan Park Military 7 Academy. 


A Christian Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
college, wrens, school or business. Send to Capt. 
ED. Nk ALCOTT, Principal, Morgan Park, 
Cook Co., Biola, for catalogue. 


ABBOT ACADEMY (tiriog"in' cok 
training in essen- 
tial studies, with superior advantages in Art, Music, 
Painting, Elocution,and Modern Languages; a beauti- 
ful location, pleasant home, good board, moderate 
charges. The 55th i opens on Thursday, Septem- 
ber6. For informa ion and admission apply to Miss 
PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, Andover, Mass. 











EDUCATIONAL. ’ 


Wells College for Young L Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, 

FULL COLLEGIATE COURSE. 

MUSIC and ART. Session begins Sept. 12, LSS3. 

Send for catalogue. ELS. FRISBEE D.D. Pres’t 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRANVILLE, OF H1o. 
Full collegiate course, Classical and Scientific, with 
Music and Painting, French and German. Safe and 
thorough. 52d year. _Address D. SHEPARDSON, D.D. 


p ANA’ MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all Departments of Mu- 
sic, with a thoreugh and eystematio course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1869. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 3. Send for Catalogue, 





VN School for Young Ladies 


OGONTZ Will open Sept. 26th 


For circulars apply to 2 ama pals: 
BONNEY, ss F. 








Miss KE. BENNETT 
Miss ELAY YE, , Ss. J. EASTMAN. 
(Box 92.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
BROOKLYN. 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 


old aud most ~~. equipped private 
kan for the higher education of young ladies will be 
reopened September 19. 
‘amily home in the a gm will be provided 
for a limited number of g upile. 
For circulars address RLES F. WEST, Princi- 
pal, 138 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
English and French Boarding School, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, MORRISTOWN, N. J., 
Reopens Sept. 19. Enlarged school-rooms and gymna- 
= Superies advantages in ever re. 

tuition in English and $460 per 
annum. For circulars address the, Prinei al until 
Sept. 1, Cam 1, Cambridge, Wa Washington County,N.Y. N. Y. 


THE (Established in 1876.) 
A school of special instruction for college students 
and for those provering for college or scientific school, 
u 


Summer term beans. ly 5th. September review be- 
rist. Fall term begins September 22nd. 














Of the Beard ef Advisers. 





me P urther in 
‘or her information ee OHNC,. RoLrs, 
Secretary of Cascadilla Schoo 


, Ithaca, New York. 





LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Thirty miles east of Cleveland. Building heated by 
steam; recently refurnished; single bedsteads; ele- 
vator; ‘fire escapes. Full and thorough course of study; 
fifteen resident teachers; six lecturers, Twenty-fifth 

ear will begin Sept. 12, 1883. Entrance examinations, 
Sept. 13to 15. For illustrated circular, address 


MISS EVANS, Principal. 


The Courses of Study 


AT CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, BOSTON, 








catalogue address A. G BrNeprcr, Citnton, N.Y. N.Y. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary _ 

and MusIcaL Conservatory. “ Oreads” sené “ae 
WEST CHESTNUT STREET “INSTIT 
A Home School for Youn and Chi ds 
Eleventh year begins Sept. Sens at “1035 Chestnut St., 


West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mrs, J. A. BOGARDUS, 
MISS NOTT’S English and French Famil and 
Day School for Young Ladies, 33 


Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 1ith year begins 
Thursday, Sept. 20. Circulars sent upon application. 


YALE LAW SCHOOL. $ix,Protesors and nine 


Instructors. LL.B. in two 
years, D.C.L. in four years, Fall term opens Sept, 27th. 
For circulars address Prof. Wayland, New Haven. Ct. 


EMPL E GROVE LADIES’ SEMINAR \X, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—— 

Twenty- ninth year begins September lith. Send 

for year book. ‘CHAS. F. DOWD, A.M., President. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


So. Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass,, prepares bo 
for Colle ge, Se ientific School or business. Terms 
per year. For catalogues, address Gro, F. MILLS, Prin. 


RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


North Granville, N. Y. (30 miles N. of Sara- 
toga). Commercial and Classical. For informa- 
tion, address SMERSON G. CLARK, A. M., n. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


WINDSOR, CONN, A Family School for Girls of 
all ages. Graduates will be received at Wellesley 
College without further examination. Superior mu 
cal advantages. For circulars, address the Princi 
MISS J. 8. WILLIA 


GANNETT INSTITUTE", Xoune, Ladies 
Mass. 

Eighteen professors and teachers, ee > hestures. In 
thoroughness and methods of amram location, 
buildings, libraries, unsur y private institu- 
tion. Family pupils enjoy all the Aor, A aie and advan. 

tages yi om mg home. The thirtieth 
Y KAR will begin Wednesday, Se’ 26, 1883. For cata- 
logue i ———s. 9 ply to Rev GrorcE GANNETT, 


A.M., Prine cipal, 69 C) ester Square, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.— Open 
both sexes. Undenominational. eof 
the most — and healthful spots in the ihe Allegheny 


region. No mal No demorailizi 
Tuition free. Fifty Free Scho aa Board oa 
other expenses very low. Courses ee 6 Classical, 
Scientific (general) and Technical ( iculture, chem- 
istry, civil engineering, etc.), with in Classical lassical and Sci- 
entific % 7" t Department. Fall term opens Sept. 


12, 1883. For cata! es or any information, address 
Gro. Ww. ATHERTON, Pres. St. Col., Center Co., Pa, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ALENDAB e 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIO 


Beautifully _ Illustrated. 64 Py SENT FREE to 
yourself and —— friends. Send names and addresses 











, 








ns 2 5S —* Franklin Sq. panes wy 
Art School-and LOM young ladies, ‘wnthe weed. 





PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS, 
Six distinct schools, with separate Faculties, viz. 
SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION,, 
SCHOOL OF PAINTIN 
SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAG 
SCHOOL OF ART NigeDLEWORKK. 
All under the same a | and afford! 
advantages to those aS ——— education —“~ 
solid or ornamental brane! harges moderate. 
100 full music lessons for $18.00. Soh year o Sept. 4 
Number of boarders limited. Before making 
gagemente plsewnets, send for new catal 
R. 1. C. PERSHING, Pittebureh, Pa. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 


Chartered as “ Queen’s College” in 1770.) 
New puma’ N.J., Lhour from N. York, on be R.R. 
Year begins (examination Sor admission) Sept. 20, 1883. 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR BEST (CLASSICAL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS: ist, $4 ‘ 
($100 cash) ; ‘2d, $350 ($50 cash). 
Additional endowments. New ng A bein an 
Seventeen Prote om ga no Tutors. 
course full and thorough. Inereased Taeilities f ie 
os aney 3 of French and German, with a view 
te prac tica Laboratory work for all students 
hemistry av eli-equipy Astronomical observa- 
ji for students’ use. Full Geological Cabinet. 


enmne Provision for Electives, junior and 
or 


The SC LENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is the N. J. 
State College. Constant field-practice in Surveying. 
Full course in Draughting. Graduates have yn A 
scensed profitable positiong in professional scient 


OOP HE Ar OF THE COLLEGE— 7 tOR- 
OUGHNESS IN ALL WORK 
Best facilities and personal attention for cvery student. 
No young man who proves himself capable and per- 
severing will beallowed to give up his college course for 
want of some assistance. 
For full information, address Secretary Rutgers College. 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
For YOUNG WOMEN. 


So near Boston as to combine easily the advantages 
of the city with the most charming country residence. 
Large grounds having access to boating on Charles 
River; buildings ample and thoroughly comfortable; 
steam-heat, gas, abundant supply of the purest water, 
best-knewn methods of drainage and ventilation. 
Thorough course of study; twelve resident teachers, 
eleven special instructors from Boston, maintaining 
city standards of excellence in their respective depart- 
ments; music, etc. 

Special attention given to the health, manners, and 
habits of growing girls; to thorough training in Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writing, Expression, History, and 
English Literature. The best native and English 
instruction combined in French and German. Practi- 
cal public demonstrations and private classes in Cook- 
ing. Classes in Dress-fitting, Millinery, Embroidery, 
Mending; also, many talks on practical subjects, such 








Include, besides general culture, special preparation 
for college, for business, and for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

The number of teachers is so large, and the super- 
vision so thorough, that the advantages of having dif- 


ferent courses in the same institution are preserved, | 


while the dangers are obviated. 

Any of these courses may be varied, to mect 
individual cases, for aslight additional charge. 

Attention is particularly invited to the unusual 
arrangements for Young Children. 

Pull particulars may be found in the New Catalogue, 
to be had on application. 


as House-furnishing, Sanitary Arrangements. Care- 
ful instruction by an eminent Boston ‘lawyer in such 
business principles and forms as are useful to women. 
Regular expense, $400 for the school year beginning 
September 20th. he 
To secure place, application must be made early. 
Send for Catalogue to 
Cc. C. BRaGpon, Principal. 
iar CHRISTIE’S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE _ GUIDE, 
| Atoffice, rmx; postage, 10 cents. Spudabuannane andiohesateaniean 
| (ng schoulsfree to parents describing wants. Scheols and familes supplied wih 


weachers. Teachers send for iS He. beaten Form JAMES CHRISTIE, me 
| maser to T. C, Pinckney, Domesuie Duilding, Broadway and 14th 8t., New Fork. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





PUBLISHER'S DE PARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 

at the following rates, which include postage, 

r roma 1 to 4 copies, 
5 to 9 copies. 

o 10 to 19 copies asee » 
RL RN 100 * 

The yellow label on each paper shows up lo u ‘nat date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does riot by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue lo send tt, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for aclub wil 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renetbal for the same is received, 

Subse riptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
autherized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions, 

The papers for a club, whether going In a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, peda be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subseri ptio 

Subscriberseasking to have the direction of a pape’ 
changed should be careful to name not only the ond 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
Popes have heretofore been sent. 

ubseribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address {n Great 
Britain for ten shillings prepaid, The oper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
____ 725 Chestnut St., ‘Philadelphia. 


PRYSON'S NDELIBLE. INK. 




















eee on need Fataty 
lish Years. - rior 

and v lar for decmtaies work on linen. vd 
Centennial edal & Diploma, Sold everywhere. 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 






















IF YOU WANT 


REALLY THE BEST 


Pens, Pencils, 





RUBBER 

that can be or send 

made, ask a 8-cent 

fer the stamp for cir- 
culars and sam- 


ples of Pens. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR, & CO., 
758 and 755 Broadway, N.Y. 




















* Cards, 
rnt Sour cos 

Press $3 

Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money making,’ ‘oung or 
old, Everything easy, prin instruc- 
tions. Send 2 stam ps r Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, , tothe factory 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


How to Build x'% Mts, 


2 vols, large Quarto, 878 illustrations, Price $1. 
Se Contains designs for Villas, Farm Houses, Cot- 
ee tages, Barns and Outhouses of every descrip- 
H tion, also for Hotbeds, Cisterus, &c., &c. * Pre- 
i iy meets a want which t thousands have 
NV. Y.Observer, As it is impossible to 
describe these books In an adv't or even In a 
circular, we sead them, post-paid, for exami- 
i nation, on receipt of @1, to returned and 
wae money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory, 
ress, Co-orpsRative BUILDING PLAN SSOCIATION, 
24 Beekman St.(Box 2702), New York. (Mention this paper.) 


* RACINE BOATS eANUES 
































OFFICE DESKS, 

LIBRARIES 

SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

100L APPARATUS, 

FICE CH AIRS, 

LDING CHAIRS FOR 

CHURCHES & HALLS. 

Send for prices, ete., on 

Tubs of hy nee e ve lines. & 00. 
KA Dy ry 

ike" Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


exes x« BROTHER 

















WALNUT, COR 
P A) R t i ~v¥ VU 
AME |) eae ND Now 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH ear Out. 
atehmakers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
free. J, 3. BIRCH & CO., 38 eee SuLN.Y 
Pair SHAFT ANTI-RATT! 
mee (warranted) mailed nea vay 
cents in dimes or stamps. Throw a 
worthless rubbers, and relieve your mind. 
®encies given). A. G. Morey & 
eS Grange, Lil, Name this paper 














TI ao not hesitate to commend them as far the best of any. 
not be overestimated. Prices defy competition.—S. W_ Haye, 
Hodge. Oyer. Kan - Superinten 
= Nagy ears’ experience.""—L. B. Davis, Lodi, Mich 

é ** Prospering fwe owe 
this as of the mig aud we owe it to your supplies.’ 
merman, J iT, 


'—Geo. 


Soden as large. — Wilson, Cunere. Tez. 
pleased than ever. “We are having a precious reviva 
witha Oy pte of the Word we never had before. 





—A. Hemil 


LESSON HELPS 


for Teachers and Scholars, in Five 
Grades (the only complete series for 
both), make lesson study a success. Les- 
#0n Songs, with patent old and new tune 
combination, to sing at sight; save 
song books. Teachers’ helps 18. te 
30c. per year; scholars’ helps 4c. 
to lic. per year. Specimeus free. 







A 
rade 


In five grades, from primary to Bi- 
ble class; gives each family rep- 


APERS. 


resented in each grade five papers a week instead 
of one. Pleases ali ages; holds the adults and young 


people. Costs even less. Prices 5e., Tige., and lle. per year. 


LIBRARY 50 For $3.50 we will furnish a 
LIBRARY 3 « Mbrary of 50 volumes, reprints 
ad of choicest $1.00 to $1.50 5S. 8. 
library books, postpaid. Books all catalogued and numbered, 
put up in pamphiet form, wire stitched, light and flexible; will 
outlast most expensive, 171 books isswed; over three millions 
sold. Bample book and exchange system, 10c. Catalogue free. 
APS, 30x44 Correct te latest survey. 1.—Ol4 
« Testament Palestine. 2.—New 
Testament Palestine. he —Travels of St. Paul. On 
eloth, $1.50 each. On rollers, $2. 
Oss ACHER'’S LIBRARY, Ten 
choice books, especially for teachers, including 
Osc: ey Compendium of Teaching, 
$i, lass Outlines, How to Biudy the Bible, etc.—all about 
teaching. Whole library §1.50, postpaid. 


ORGAN $3 7 stops, 4 fall octaves, 4 sets 


of reeds (as ordinarily classed, 
* bullte ially for use of Sun- 
day -schools. Price, $35. Photograph aud fa 


full particulars free. 


“nt ten years ; have found no hele 80 Sa 
The interest has increased fift r cent.” 

due to Cook's supplies.’ etlervilie, Il 
* School gaining every Sabbath.’ 
* Our school has built up greatly.""—J. aM. Worth, West Salamaca, N. 
Dri <b = Moctropolia, Tu. 


m Conser: ‘ By far the cheapest publications for mate 


and ene " Chautauqua Democrat: 

is sufficient guarantee of ita excellence.’ Central Methodist: 

energy.” oston © pemrenmnatiies t ‘* Mr. Cook advertires trathfully, 
timore isi 


ts ‘A leading, if not the largest publisher of Sunday-school supplies ou this continent.’ 


| COOK'S, S/40-sc00t SUPPLIES. 


"—Ree. B. 


Corwin, Racine, eae nhele ee, on 
nines ive Res. 
—W.R. Davideon, arabe, Ry. 


Wheeli: 





‘ Best alibeenategn 
. pe assiter, Branch- 
‘TT. A. Davison, K. “Our school is the best in 
W. Finch, Auburn, Cal ‘ Doubled our school in a few weeks.’ 

‘— Thos. Purvis, Sunderland, Ont. ‘ School has grown nearly 
“ Better 
“The Holy Spirit is blessing eur school 
Stewartsville, 


» quantity, and frequeney. Everything Evangelical, pure 


“ When we mention h is name in connection with any Sunday -schoo! literature, it 


‘Whatever Mr. Cook put« his hand to is given life and 
‘ Enormous saving to Sunday -schools.' Bal- 


CONCERT LIBRARY, Stir soucctt msceria! 


G prose, music; 
each number material for a whole evening. choice kinds 25c. 


REWARD S28? ata 
Cards at 1-8 the usual 
price. 8 25-cent packs, 25e.: 10 packs, 80c.; 
sample geek. lée. Imported Gift Books, 
s.. pretty bindings = pictures, ldc. upwards. 
SONG BOOK. Wéras and music, 103 pieces, 
eld and new selections, very 
choice. $5 per hundred. Sample 10e. 
HOIR ANTHEM BOOK. 160 paces choicest an- 
thems ; $3 per dozen copies ; sample 35c.; 14 editions sold. 


’ Genuine Oxfords, 
TEACHER’S BIBLES, Gsavine Oxtoras, 
encyclopedia, dictionary, tables, maps, ete., 1,404 
ages, most complete teacher's Bible extant; plain 
Binding. ilt edges, $1.30; Persian seal, full fexi- 
ble. divinity circuit, kid lined, silk sewed (see cut), 
will last for years, $2.30; large sizes very low. 


Gilt edges 45c.; handsome clasp, 
GIFT BIBI ES. round corners, 60c.; a magnifi- 
cent Bible, $1. Best of all, $1.25. 

BIBLES Profusely illustrated, full 
FAMILY * page Dore engravings, colored 
plates, marriage certific . family record, with combined Old 
and New Version, photog h album, Conconpancea, Iwpex, En- 


cretorzgpra of Breuicat Know tepes, maps. tables, etc., §3.20; 

postage (if by mail), Scents. Illustrated catalogue free, 
Library, weekly paper, lessons, songs, 

ORUPPLIES.. badges, pledge rolls, certificates, se low 


en! collection buys them ; general tem- 
perance supplies of all kin@, at very low prices. 








DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicagu. 
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TREATIIENT emai, 


A Ts > pak “Gon the grea 


L 
ony to its Ae power from many persons of 
nce.”—Lutheran Observer, 
tained by this new treatment seem mo: 
Men ed awed ing = 


ci ieee ca a 


ot sek Tes Pabarkable cure 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. 1109 cal in Cirard St., Phitadelsnia, Pa. 


or Consumption Asthms, 
ronc icine Cat gtarr Vn 


i nervous _— organic centres, 
1 meagan “SURES, which are 
BY Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Pichon 4 
Ms D. Kelley, T. 8. Arthur, and others, 
and to w ‘we refer by _— 

DO s D: “We have the mated unequivocal 

high cb character 

“The cures which have been ob. 
like miracles than cases of naturak 
are is no doubt as to fo the genuine 


~ ak -_ of 
TREATMENT contains two months’ supply, 
d Oxygen, of this new 










» Gyine for for it. A 
rs. STARKEY & 





BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 


Four Specialties, by Mail ; Sold Direct to Families. 
1. — Knitting Silk, any on = Cents per 02. 

— Waste Embroi Sik 
z — Waste Sewing Silk, wee - 
4.—Ladies’ Spool Casket and 8 Silk, 40 Cents per box. 

by ae a receipt of Price. If you wi Dish to know 
d 3-cent Stamp. ors OTE ive Circular. 

THE BRAINERD & ARM ONG G0.) 
238 Market St., Phila., or, 469 WRoedway, New York 


PAPER For festivals, etc. Cheaper than —— 


ing. Send 10 cents for sam: gameics a 
NAPKINS. 





mail, Wholesale and retail. 
& GAY, 184 Dévonshire St., Boston, 








Our - Spring: style 
and - price - book * 
lells-how-lo-order # 
Clothing-Shirts-or * 
Furnishin¢-Goods. « 
Al: postal - request * 
will-¢gek-i + * « 
Wanamaker 


andeo Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OTL. STovesE 


The Old RKe- 
liable in a new 


Hand- 
awsomely de 
signed, nickel 
\iplated front. 
4 Only stove made 
with our Patent 
Double 








Rieced a 
raught. 






Wire gauze in- 
side the Roser- 
voir, making it 
non-explosive. 


Iw. ¥3.—The 
“A. & W."'stoves 
burn kerosene 
and not that 
dangerous tlu- 
id gasoline. 
Enquireof your Dealer or send to us for il- 
lustra’ circulars. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE MANFG CO. 
94 State St., Chicane. 300 nO Beckmon & Bt. } ad 


Licensed under the 
Mitchell Patent. 


Poo 





Ss OoUR » EMERGENC Wf 
it GGIst UR COWGILL’S EMERGES 
ully selected remedies. Sudien ies ‘are A 
sec to > all. 7 Ought to be in every home and baggage. 
COWGILL & SON, Pharmacists, Dover, Delaware. 





HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 

THE OLD ADAGE, THAT “ AN OUNCE OF PRE- 
VENTION IS WORTH A POUND OF CURE,” 
WAS NEVER MORE APTLY ILLUSTRATED 
THAN BY HIM WHO TAKES WHEN NEEDED 
A DOSE OF TARRANT’S SELTZER APE- 
RIENT BEFORE THE MORNING MEAL, FOR 
IT NOT ONLY GENTLY REGULATES AND 
PURIFIES THE SYSTEM, BUT IS A PROTEC- 
TION AGAINST DISEASE, WHICH NO ONE 
OUGHT TO DISREGARD. ALL DRUGGISTS 
HAVE IT. 




















Statistics show that the mortality among children is 
far greater in the summer months t at any other 
season, Health and Fee action of the bowels are 

assured by the use of s Food. Itis neutral) in its 

action, is readily taken by ‘the little ones, occasions no 

tax upon the digestive ——-. and is assi ted when 
the stomach rejects all e 


VALID 









<SVALID OUAIR WORKS. New — ce : 
Pe ENTS WANT ED forthe Robbins Washer, Ex- 

4\ cellent pay. Bissell M’f'g Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastést- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 

33 per cent. NaTIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS \ WANTED for our new Religious book 
the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 

money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio,” 


SAMPLES jirsn ease 


In ordering ng goods, o1 or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 














publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


[Vol. XXV., No, 31. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


——<——_— 


THE BLESSING OF CHANGE. 
[By Adelaide A. Procter. } 
tejoice, O grieving heart! 
The hours fly fast ; 
With each some sorrow dies, 
With each some shadow flies, 
Until at last 
The red dawn in the east 
Bids weary night depart 
And pain is past. 
Rejoice then, grieving heart, 
The hours ‘fly fast. 


DESPISE NOT THE 1 LITTLE 
ONES. 
[From the [London] Sunday School Chronicle. } 


Photographs that shall reproduce the 
color of the living scene, the gay shadows 
of the clouded sky, or the golden glow of 
the gorgeous sunset, are at present the 
despair of: those who are a »plying chemis- 
try to the purposes of art, “bat such photo- 
graphs have been taken by youthful 
souls from the days of Cain and Abel. 
The smart things done in busihess, the 
clever strokes of competition, the out- 
witting of a customer intent on driving a 
bargain, of which they hear at the break- 
fast table, are reproduced in bargains of 
marbles and sweets in the business driven 
amongst boys, and the flush of worldly 
success which bathed them while in the 
society of their elders becomes a fixed 
color in their souls. Even the things 


left undone record their absence. The 
peace-making word left unspoken, that 
would have gently effaced the rongh 


impression of a sharp dispute, the expres- 
sion of shame and disgust which some 
meanness seemed to call for but which 
was never uttered, the omission of the 
assertion of a noble sentiment or a goodly 
principle, when the opportunity for it 
Proved, all tell in the moulding of their 
lives. Absence of godliness in us be- 
comes absence of godliness in them; and 
when we can stand in the presence of evil 
without any evident displeasure they 
learn to face the ugly horror with a 
similar indifference. 

Your silent but expressive ways in the 
sanctuary teach them how to behave 
| themselves in the house of God. Their 
audible whisper, wandering eyes, and 
answering smiles are simply the reproduc- 
tion of oft-repeated lessons. In one of the 
Roman Catholic churches of Paris, some 
thirty or forty girls filled half a dozen 
forms in the midst of a crowded and 
fashionable congregation. There was a 
long sermon on the mission of John the 
Baptist, for it was the day consecrated to 
his memory in the church’s calendar, and 
their gaze was either fixed upon the 
preacher or bent upon the floor. During 
the subsequent celebration of the mass, 
they followed each act of, the service, 
reading from their prayer-books the trans- 
lation in their native speech of words 
that were intoned in an unknown tongue. 
They kneeled and rose, to all appearance 
wrapt in devotion. It was impossible not 
to be struck with their faultless behavior, 
and it was only at the close of the ser- 
vice, as they filed out in noiseless order, 
that it was seen that there were two nuns 
in charge of them, whose silent but 
expressive example they had been follow- 


ng. 

“Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones.” Reverence them for the 
nature that is in them; pity them on 
account of the sorrows that are before 
them; be patient with them, seeing how 
roughly life’s discipline must handle 
them’; take them to your heart by prayer, 
remembering that Christ died for them. 
Do not think that anything will do for 
the fulfillment of the duty you have under- 
taken, that you have only to spell through 
the passage of Scripture, and say what- 
ever comes, or tell any story you can think 
of. Try and leave in their minds at least 
one seed of precious truth every time you 
meet them; make sure that it is there, 
that their understanding has grasped it 
and their hearts have felt it. Think of 
them in your presence as sensitive plates 
before a camera, and remember that your 
whole demeanor, temper, and dress even, 
are being transferred ‘to their minds. 
There is an imagination of faith required 
for Sunday-school teaching without which 
-it can never be successfully accomplished. 
You have it, but it requires stimulating. 
Cherish it carefully, and it will kindle 
a devout enthusiasm and lead to the Best 





results. 
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Ss. s. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 


or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL St., Boston, Maass., U. 8S. A. 
No.1 Suit 


® Terry, $62 
@OPiush, 68 
















END TO B. C. SWAN, 244 8S. 2d. oI Phila. 
for information regarding Church Furnit 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 

Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church ,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals 


MENEELY & C0.. WEST TROY. ¥ Y 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc, FULL* 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. | 


\ Hayward’s communion wine, unfermented. Price] 
reduced. — Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby, Mas Mass. a 


“a CLO0sSs5B SHAVE.” 
GENUINE 


YANKEE SOAP 


MANCHESTER, CONN., 
|\WILLIAMS & a | 


CHEMIPTS AND APOTHECARIES. 


‘Vo prevent counterfeits, their signature will be upon / 
each cake. 4 


Bp nob Label, adopted ted 1840) 

ed standard for Shaving 
Lethon: tony miid and lastive Nos ‘pin the world so 
much counterfcited. Decisio. . of U.S. Courtssustain- 

ing our “ Trade Mark ” sent free ona ‘lication. Fora 
PER rOiLE 





































yours the 


TLY PURE 
use our “ BARBERS’ BaR COAP, 
and a cake of Yankee Soap for 1 


J.B. WILLIAMS & q ¥- —s Conn. 





SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 
Red Top Box. _— ie 


Used by nearly every family in New 
England, and by all first-class laundries, 

because it never spots the clothes, 

4” =r The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 

It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth. 

Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Box, 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FAMILY WasH “Biun. 
For Sale by Grocers. 





_ BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE | 25S. ‘Siccna'se. Pniia Bat 


“\ MRS.POTTS’ 
SOLD HANDLE SAD RO! 








ZADVANTAGES yy 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 





STAND TO A SET. 
FOR SALE BY THE 


HARDWARE TRADE 
KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 











| SUNIL MANTELS E 


Of the latest and most beautiful de iste, and all other Slate and 
Seanstone Work on hand or made to order. JOS. & 
& BRO., Manufacturers. Office and salesroom, 1210 Ridge 
Avenue Factory, 1211 and 1213 Spring Garden Street, Phil’a, 


Send for Illustyated ‘Catalogue ang Price List, 





Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,|| 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. B. M. Paimer Rev. John Potts 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











Rev. W. Randolph, 


be THE 
wed of the 


"A MANUFACTORY 
Vebicle. of the 


CoLumeus Bucey Co. 
At Columbus, Ohio. 


Is a SURE EVIDENCE that they have the largest FACILITIES, the 
most SUPERIOR MACHINERY, the most CAREFUL and EFFI- 
CIENT SUPERINTENDENTS and FOREMEN. They keep the most 
SKILLFUL and RELIABLE MECHANICS, as their LARGE CAPI- 
TAL and EXTENSIVE BUSINESS enables them to provide this class 
with employment the YEAR ROUND, and therefore they STAY. The 
foregoing, with the fact that the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. have the 





LARGEST MANUFACTORY in the WORLD 


where strictly first-class LIGHT VEHICLES EXCLUSIVELY are 
built, should give every one desiring to purchase ASSURANCE that it 
will PAY them to ASCERTAIN the name of the dealer nearest them 
who sells COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.’S 


BUGGIES, 
PHAET ONS, 
SURREYS, 
PARK WAGONS, 
LIGHT CARRIAGES, 


AND THEIR POPULAR 


AMERICAN CARTS. 


(Our Carts are EASY-RIDING and FREE from HORSE MOTION.) 


This can be done by addressing a postal card to the 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., Columbus, Ohio, 


Or at their BRANCH HOUSES, 
459 & 461 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
806 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
68 West Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind., 


When Illustrated Catalogues will be sent with the name of dealer nearest 


(Vehicles of this Company’s make are sold and war- 


ranted by dealers in almost every town in the United States.) 
PEDIGREE 


ANDRETH Sees 


to inquirer. 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America. Founded 1784. Drop usa Postal Card 
PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 








for our 








AN ENGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND , now traveling in 
says that most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sy here are eauniet trash. 
that Sheridan’s will vaake hens 


== MAKE HENS LAY=== 

















ders ire abso- 
lutely pure and 
val- 








T= excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not 

be told in an ordinary advertisement. Our 
Tlustrated Catalogue, sent free, containing engrav- 
ings from photographs of elegant styles, with full 
description, is more satisfactory. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music I all, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia ; and of ne arly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
Poy new styles < gegen ORGANS, at trom $500 to 


$1,000, and na eRe 
MUSI coOMMI TEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 


are Invited to apply to us a for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application, 
_Se scond- -hand € nd Organs for sale at low } prices, 

This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like instru 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 









Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 


THE AUTOPHONE. 


For Grown People ana Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musican INstRuMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 
for Circular and Catal 
THE AUTOPHON E CO., 


Canvassers wanted. 


e of Music. 
THACA, N, Y. 














—_ DOBSON S 


a 





<n OPEN ane 
SILVER BELL BANJOS 


LYON & HEALY, State AND ano pounge St., CHICAGO, 
Will send — okey an — i Tustrated Prk 
List of 
Just the Salsaesa ont Style 2 ics, wos > Parties, Sum 
mer Eveni serenades,etc. Now the rage in best ‘socie- 
ty. Prices 3B and upwards. 


$500 OR LESS. 


For sale, cheap, a two Manual Organ, now standing 
in the Presbyterian Chure h, New Roc helle, New York. 
Apply to HENRY M. LESTER, Box 125, Station A, 

New York City. 


~ Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catal 
Harbach Organina Co., 909 Filbert St., Phila. 


‘TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 








e@ free. 


Easiest eS 
ides as easy 
son as with tw 
lengthen and ‘shortea afcording to the — wela fit 
she y cane. Bposky well ada) 
ne trives of cities, vo Manufactured aD 
sold by all the leading Carriage Builders and Dealers, 


Vebicle made. 
—* per- 


MO agian TIMKEN, 


_ CHICAGO, LLL. 


i” ABBOTT BUGEY CO. 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
“ Retain the patunal fruit and 
veyxetable 
The most phe pid evaporation, 
with least fuel. 
Made in ALL __StmES. for 
farm or factory u 
Wealso manufacture the best 
Bik Evaporatocs for making 
APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or 
~~ foreign substance. 
end for Descriptive Circu- 
lars and Testimonials. 


Vt. farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 








on tho line of the 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL B. B. 


nein L. = be 
Land Commiss’ne: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
xn ae WS 


| LA 500,000 acres 


Full particulars 
S 








GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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At 
the be- 
ginning 
of this year 
it was announc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles, bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times, 
With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles. In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
secured, Other articles are expected for this 
series; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them may be 
received, It is intended that The Sunday 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from 





week to week, contributions from the best 
writers of Europe and America, 





The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
ental languages at Princeton Theological Seminary 
and Chairman of the American Company of Old 
Testament Revisers, 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list covers only 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary:—An Introduction to the 
Study of the Book of Joshua. 

By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 
Company of English Revisers:—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan before the Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ;—Faith and Obedience. 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
University of New York, and member of the New 
Tesfament Company of American Revisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus. ° 

By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
author of The Life and Words of Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The Min- 
istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaan. 
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By DR. 1. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg, and author of the Real-Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal, 

By DR. W. HAYES W4RD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 
Ancient Monuments. 

By DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author 
of The Temple and Its Ministry, etc. :—The School 
Idea among the Ancient Hebrews. 

By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng- 
land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
the Psalms, etc.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York:—A Sorrowful Heart 
and Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York:—The Child 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. :—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 
ment. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary:—The Function of the 
Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers. 

By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 





By Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. :—The 
Courage of Faith. 

By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament Company of American Revisers:—Why 
did God Choose David? 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church :—The Blank Between the Testaments. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—From 1 to 4 
copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 each; 20 copies or 
over, $1.00 each. Three or six months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
copy free. The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent tothe individual addresses, The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
— post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.--— 


By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full number of teachers 
inthe school. Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE.—rnough copies of 
any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 





It is believed that many new clubs will be formed for these last six months of the year. In a large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 


other publications they may have. 


Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 


Why not try it? 


You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 


sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY Trumpet, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“A Model Superintendent.” 
it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The New York Tribune. 


“His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“Tie was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gre, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used, Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuab! 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 


““ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 


le characteristics, the 


FN grtement of wht a ry intendent 
wel e ex on of the true super- 
Thtendent in his life is better... . Others than saperin. 


tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
t to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ng.” 





From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren). 


“ Ttis notaspeculati ve disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style,andis rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
| tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


| From The Hartford Courant. 

“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. .... The story is one that will be of great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Congregationalt#t, Poston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
| library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
| deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
| inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
| pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
| From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 
| “Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
| many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
| post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
| es of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 

eed to all Christian men.” 








ENCYCLOPE 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN A RELIABLE 


DIA CHEAP. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains every word of Chambers’ En 


cyclopedia, with half as many titles added on 


American subjects, all under our alphabetical arrangement, 


Price, per set of 15 volumes, 


We will send the entire set for’ - - - - = 


cloth, - . . $25.00 


$15.00 


This is, indeed, a whole library in itself, and if you care anything for books, you cannot 


afford to let this opportunity pass. 
The library contains more matter, is broug 


ht up to a later date, than any other encyclope- 


dia, is easy to handle and hold, being of a con¥enient size (93x63 inches), the type is large and 
clear, and the paper and binding handsome and durable. 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim reprint of Chambers’ (with American 
additions), the great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge is 


especially adapted for the wants of American 


families. It is a companion that answers every question and asks none. Each volume contains 


nearly a thousand pages, which shows that the 


information contained therein is presented with 


sufficient fullness, at the same time succinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by Express on Receipt of $15.00. 
The Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 802 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Use A 


Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for 


reference, should use a binder. We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 


School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


The papers can be placed in the 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
th ibers any money that they lose thereby. 


e pul er will refund to subscr 








“THE NEAREST 


WAY HOME,” by 
g Le Jeune; “The 
r Storm,” by Cot; * Call- 

Ss / 


er Herrin,” by .fillais; 
“Wedded,” by Fred. 
Leighton; “ Alone at 
Last,” by Tofano. 

All the new Engrav- 
ings, Etchings, Photo- 
Gravures, Photo- 
graphs, Mirrors and 
Picture Frames, Ex- 
quisite Cabinet and Card Frames, New Porcelains, 
Bronzes. ROGERS GROUPS—SoLE AGENCY. 

Regilding, Valuable Paintings Cleaned and Restored. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AN ORGAN OPPORTUNITY. 


The well-known Organ of the First Unitarian Church 
(late Dr. Furness’s), cor. Tenth and Locust Sts., built 
not long since. One of the best organs of the celebrated 
Hooks of Boston; in perfect order; two manuals, 
twenty stops, full compass of pedals; used carefully in 
a church where good music has always been a feature. 
Will be sold at a great sacrifice, as the new church 
which the society is building will accommodate a 
larger instrument. The organ has been used very lit- 
tle, and has always had the t of attention and care 
Its tone is beautiful, and there is absolutely nothing to 
criticise about it. For a church where good music is 

‘iated,an exceptional opportunity is offered to 
geta Rencescalty new organ of perfect tone and finish, 
at far less than actual value. For ascheme of the in- 
strument, price, etc.,address WILLIAM D. DUTTON, 
Organist First Unitarian Church, 1115 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 




















DAILY EXCURSIONS TO | 
CAPE MAY. 


The New Mammoth Three-Decked Iron Steamer 


REPUBLIC 


Leaves Race Street Wharf daily at 7.15 A.M. for Cape 
May. Stop at Chester going and returning Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. Sufficient fime for driving on beach 
or bathing. Parlor Entertainments and Brass Band, 
with Orchestra Music for Dancing. Meals and refresh- 
ments on board. Excursion, $1. Return, leave Cape 


May, 3.15 PL M. Horses and Carriages taken. 


DAILY EXCURSIONS TO SEA BREEZE. 


THE SWIFT AND COMMODIOUS IRON STEAMER 


JOHN A. WARNER 


Leaves Chestnut Street Wharf dally, at 8.15 A.M., for 
Sea Breeze. Stops at Chester on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. Cheapest excursion from clty—140 miles 
for 50 cents; children, 25 cents. Music for dancing. 
Time for bathing, fishing, and boating. Meals and re- 
freshments on board. Returning to city about 7 P.M. 


GRAND AFTERNOON EXCURSION UP 
THE DELAWARE.—The lLron Steamer 


COLUMBIA 


Leaves Chestnut Street Wharf tenn f at 2 P. M., for 
Beverly, Burlington and Bristol, touching at Riverton, 
Torresdale and Andalusia, Leaves Bristol at 4 P. M., 
arriving in the city at 5.45 P.M. Morning trip down 
leaves Bristol at 7.15 A. M. Evening trip up leaves 
Philadelphia até P. M. Excursion, 40c. Une way, 25c. 








The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 











The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








